
















HE literary physiognomy of Gabriele 

d’Annunzio, poet, novelist, and 
dramatist, is now sufficiently well known 
to Englishmen. Ever since Melchior de 
Vogiié in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
singled out d’Annunzio as the most 
effective champion of the new renaissance 
among the Latin races, the cultivated 
world of all countries has manifested a 
great interest in him. Excellent trans- 
lations, first in French, then in English * 
and German, have enabled the intellectual 
classes of Europe to form a just idea of 
his most characteristic productions. 

Of his life littke enough need be said 
here, the object of this paper being rather 
to trace the phases of the evolution of a 
mind in which all cultivated readers have 
become interested, and to estimate his 
place in modern Italian and European 
literature. Gabriele d’Annunzio is still 
a young man as ages are reckoned now- 
adays, having been born in 1863 at the 
little town of Pescara, in the Abruzzi. 
The wilds of South-East Italy are hardly 
a favourable spot for the acquisition of 
pure Tuscan, but d’Annunzio had the 
advantage of being educated at Prato, in 
Tuscany, and afterwards at the University 
of Rome. Only one other public fact 
concerning him need be mentioned: in 
1897 he entered the Italian Parliament 


—__ 





* Four novels of d’Annunzio have so far been published 
in England, the publisher being Mr. Heinemann; the 
translator, Miss Georgina Harding. All three romances 
of the Rose have appeared: “‘I] Piacere”’ (The Child of 
Pleasure), “ L’Innocente ” (The Victim), and “Il Trionfo 
della Morte.”” The fourth novel is the first of the romances 
of the Lily: “Le Vergini delle Rocche” (The Virgins of 
the Rocks). The first of the romances of the Pome- 
gtanate, “Il Fuoco” (Fire), is in the press, the trans- 
lation being again from the skilful hand of Miss Harding. 
I believe that Mr. Heinemann has made arrangements to 
publish the remainder of the Lily and Pomegranate series. 
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inthor of the Libretto of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





SIS 


as deputy for Ortona a Mare. 


Here his 
political programme and literary reputa- 
tion earned for him, half in jest and half 
in earnest, the title of the Deputy for 


Beauty. Towards the end of the session 
he made some sensation by passing from 
the extreme Right to the extreme Left. He 
stood for Florence in the last elections, 
but was not chosen. 

The present generation was still at 
school when d’Annunzio, little more than 
a schoolboy himself, startled the world 
with his first poems, and his career has 
been followed ever since with a greater 
interest than has been accorded to any 
other modern Italian writer. In the twenty 
years which have passed since he first 
began to write, one chief characteristic 
seems to animate all his work : the singular 
gift of divining what would be the intel- 
lectual tendency of the morrow ; the power 
of making himself the echo, as it were, 
of this voice of the future. He has 
invested that voice with accents peculiar 
to himself—with a certain splendour and 
nobility of utterance, and he has known 
how to impress upon the sentiments 
suggested to him the fullness and sincerity 
of a spontaneous outburst of affection. 
From images of beauty buried in the 
oblivion of ancient temples, and museums, 
and pages of old poets, he has drawn forth 
forms of living beauty, cunningly invest- 
ing them with the definite features of 
the present day, and subtle phantoms flit 
across his pages that still await the per- 
fection of the master-hand that shall give 
them definite shape. 

A rarity eagerly sought by the book- 
hunter is the little volume’ which 
d’Annunzio, in a fit of boyish enthusiasm, 
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published when only sixteen years of age 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Floro” (1879). 
They are poems written at school after a 
feverish reading of Horace by a boy to 
whom Carducci had come as a revelation. 
There is a powerful breath of youthful- 
ness in these pages; it informs and 
vivifies every strophe, imparting fluency 
and vigour. So great is this impetus that 
the influence of the classic is scarcely 
noticeable, or, if noticed at all, it is but 
to admire the harmonious and _ skilful 
blend of two opposite forms; if the 
thought is not new, the image by which it 
is rendered always is. 

The same characteristics are notice- 
able in ‘‘ In Memoriam” (1880), and more 
especially in the “Canto Novo” (1882). 
It was a time of intellectual revival in 
Italy, and the new poet was hailed with 
a chorus of praise in which there was no 
single dissentient voice. The following 
year, however, saw a _ great change. 
D’Annunzio published his ‘ Intermezzo 
di Rime” (1883), and the outburst of 
disapproval and hostile criticism with 


which it was greeted recalls the storm 


raised in England by the first appear- 
ance of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Poems — and 
Ballads.” It must be admitted that the 
“Rime” are frankly sensuous, not to say 
sensual, so much so that a volume of 
collected polemics on the book is not 
inaptly entitled ‘Alla Ricerca della 
Verecondia” (A Quest for Decency). 
The storm was still raging when, in the 
following year, d’Annunzio, in the “‘ Libro 
delle Vergini” (1884), made his first essay 
in prose. This work and all his writings 
of the same period show him to be an 
out-and-out realist. He sees and feels, 
and his one preoccupation is to make 
others see and feel likewise. Though 
he is exclusively occupied with externals, 
with the material beauty of the world, the 
material beauty of the human body, the 
serene joy of living, yet the master-hand 
is revealed in one characteristic. If he 
still shows little grasp of the inner soul 
which animates all things, he has repro- 
duced the world’s physiognomy, its beautiful 
aspects, with a plasticity of form and a 
wealth of imagery that give a complete 
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and living picture: he has known, as 
Bourget says, how to use words that throw 
into relief and bite with all the intensity 
of agua fortis. The books which follow, 
“Giovanni Episcopo” (1892) and the 
“‘Trionfo della Morte” (1895), reveal a 
study of the masterpieces of Guy de 
Maupassant, and point to another aspect 
of that realism which is the chief con- 
stituting element in d’Annunzio’s complex 
temperament. 

In 1889 d’Annunzio produced “TI 
Piacere,” the novel which was effectively 
to gain him the ear of the great public. 
It was by no mere concatenation of 
fortuitous circumstances that Bourget’s 
** Le Disciple ” appeared in the same year. 
Robert Greslou and Andrea Sperelli 
d’Ugenta are brothers, offspring of the 
same literary method: the former aims at 
reconstructing his ego according to deter- 
minist doctrines; the latter is given up, body 
and soul, to artistic dilettantism, and both 
find at bottom bitterness, disgust, and 
disillusion. The plot of “Il Piacere,” 
into which d’Annunzio has woven so 
much that is beautiful and attractive, is 
of the simplest. Andrea Sperelli, like all 
d’Annunzio’s protagonists, is an abnormal 
character analysed and set forth in masterly 
fashion. He describes himself as chame- 
leonic, chimeric, incoherent, inconsistent. 
** Any attempt of mine at consistency,” he 
says, ‘‘is vain. I must resign myself. My 
law, in a word, is nunc. Let the will of 
law be done.” That the sayings and 
doings of this abnormal creature can 
interest us is proof of d’Annunzio’s con- 
summate art. 

“Tl Trionfo della Morte” is in the same 
style of art, though published at a later 
date (1894). The book is multiform in its. 
structure, and defies any attempt at sum- 
marising ; the six parts into which it is 
divided show the various psychological 
phases by which Giorgio Aurispa is led to 
suicide, and the murder of his mistress, 
Ippolita Sanzio. Meanwhile every detail, 
even of the most secondary character, is 
used only to add interest to the protagonist 
who becomes almost the single dramatis 
persona. Inclined to suicide by heredi- 
tary tendencies, Giorgio Aurispa, weak. 
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of will, unbridled in his sensuality, dis- 
contented with himself and everybody 
else, seems to wreck his life by the sheer 
force of analysis. In vain does he seek to 
free himself from himself, in home life, in 
the company of his mistress, in religious 
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with phantasmagoric rapidity; hundreds 
and hundreds of visions of countries, 
cities, monuments, churches, figures, 
crowds, are engraven on these pages 
with a genius that has in it a touch 
of immortality. 


Photo. by Guigoni and Bossi, Milan. 
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belief—nothing can save him. 
even of his beloved, he gradually drags 
her down from the pedestal on which he 
had placed her, and brutally insists that 
she shall not survive the wreck of his 


Weary 


hopes. And yet around this melancholy 
exhibition of weakness’ the author has 
woven the most delightful and richly 
varied pictures, which succeed one another 


D’Annunzio’s poetic muse had not been 
idle in the meantime. In 1887 appeared 
**L’Isotta Guttadauro,” which was after- 
wards definitely embodied in “ L’Isotteo 
e la Chimera” (1890). D’Annunzio has 
taken another step forward in the evo- 
lution of his genius, and now shows the 
influence of a study of some of the 
English nineteenth- century poets, and 
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especially of Shelley. The poetry has 
reached so high a level as almost to 
merit d’Annunzio’s own praise of verse : 
“Verse is everything. It can render 
the lightest motions of sentiment and 
of sensation ; it can define the indefinable 
and express the inexpressible; it can 
embrace the illimitable and penetrate the 
abyss; it can put on the dimensions of 
eternity ; it can pourtray the superhuman, 
the supernatural, the super-excellent; it 
can inebriate like wine and ravish like 
ecstasy; it can possess our intellect, our 
soul, our body, at one and the same time. 
In fine, it can attain the absolute.” 

As a specimen of d’Annunzio’s verse 
I quote the following lines from the 
“Chimera,” taken from Mr. G. A. Greene’s 
charming collection, ‘Italian Lyrists of 
To-day” (1893). 


SADNESS OF A NIGHT IN SPRING. 
Great mother Earth, moved by the sunlit hour, 
In her inmost mind revolves the things to be. 
Obscure and terrible is her slumbering power. 


All shapes wherewith the sacred midnight teems, 
Form but one shape immense which none may see. 
Composed in peace the mighty Mother dreams. 


Silent, the stars divine brood o’er her sleep. 

She breathes the breath of worlds, the breath of all: 
And through the night I hear her bosom deep 
With long-drawn sighs suspire and rise and fall. 


Two years later d’Annunzio comes before 
us once more with a changed physiognomy 
in ‘Giovanni Episcopo” and “ L’Inno- 
cente” (1892). The style is simpler, the 
method more vigorous, the analysis more 
than ever searching. The characters have 
still more life-like action; they move in a 
more rarefied atmosphere, they are thrown 
into stronger relief, and are more firmly 
drawn. The brief story of ‘ Giovanni 
Episcopo” reads like a shorthand procés- 
verbal: it is the story, simple, common, 
painful, of a weak character worsted in 
life by the strong. ‘“‘ L’Innocente” has 
very recently been published in an English 
dress (1899), and therefore little enough 
need be said about it. If one of 
d’Annunzio’s most powerful books, it is 
certainly also one of the most unpleasant. 
It is impossible to have the least liking 
for the weak and sensual Tullio Hermil, 
who contrives the death of the unfortunate 
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“‘innocente,” a child of his wife’s by her 
lover, born in wedlock. The subject 
is repulsive, and rightly enough does 
Mr. Greene say that to many minds 
it will seem a “crowning offence.” 
But d’Annunzio’s genius has. not abated 
one jot, and as a reverse to the picture, 
Federigo, Tullio’s brother, is manly, 
wholesome, religious; while the humble, 
patient peasant, Giovanni di Scordio, is 
a masterly and wonderful figure. Both 
these characters suffice to show that 
d’Annunzio does not excel only in the 
portrayal of the abnormal. In “L’Inno- 
cente ” and in ‘“ Giovanni Episcopo”’ it is 
obvious that d’Annunzio has been greatly 
influenced by that fascinating stream of 
ideas which, rising in Russia, has filtered 
into European literature, and given new 
life to the romance-writing of to-day. 
‘‘Giovanni Episcopo” leaves the same 
impression as Dostoievsky’s “ Krotkaia.” 
In ‘L’Innocente,” Federigo and _ the 
peasant Giovanni are, in conception, 
design, and colour, characters of a dis- 
tinctly Tolstoian hue. The great Russian 
writer has had a welcome and wholesome 
influence on the Italian novelist which 
may bear yet more marked fruit in the 
future. 

More verse, harmonious, rich, beautiful 
in form, sprung joyously from d’ Annunzio’s 
muse. The “Elegie Romane” appeared 
in 1892. Rome, with its marvellous 
patrician villas and the mysterious avenues 
of its noble gardens, forms the background 
of these exquisite elegiacs. Refined in 
the extreme, if at times a little too rigidly 
classic, the spirit of nature which they 
breathe is perfect. Every subtle shade, 
whether of persons or things, whether of 
the hour of day or the season of the year, 
is indicated with consummate art ; the 
voice of the poet rises and falls with a 
fine intensity, and leaves behind in our 
hearts, for long, the vibrations of its echo. 
The “ Poema Paradisiaco” and the ‘* Odi 
Navali” followed hard upon one another 
in 1893. In the former, the poet once 
more wanders with ‘his mistress im 
enchanted gardens, by limpid fountains, 
among white marble statues, but, besides 
the language of love, he has expressed im 
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rare accents the tranquil sadness of the 
man who feels that the crown of his youth 
is decaying, and on whose shoulders the 
burden of life is beginning to weigh. 
The volume of the “ Paradisaico” contains 
one of d’Annunzio’s most perfect gems, 
““Consolazione,” the speech of a long 
absent and erring son to his mother. It 
breathes the perfect spirit of purity and 
simplicity of the noblest affection. It has 
all the sobriety of Wordsworth, but with a 
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one of the: later English poets—say Mr. 
Thompson, or Mr. Davidson. 

The “Odi Navali” are quite a new 
departure. D’Annunzio endeavours to 
transform the lyric poetry of the sea into a 
stalwart modern epic. His muse speaks 
the speech of a nation strong in arms, 
invincible at sea; and the hundred steel 
mouths of great battle-ships thunder in 
fine form in the poet’s verse. But these 
odes have not that perfect fusion of 


Photo. from the ** Iride,”” Rome. 
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colour which was unknown to the English 

poet. Once more here is proof that 

d’Annunzio has no need to rely upon the 

abnormal and repellent for strong and 

striking effects— 

Non pianger pid. 
A la tua casa. 
eee 


Torna il diletto figlio 
E stanco di mentire. 
usciamo. Tempo é di rifiorire. 
Troppo sei bianca: il volto @ quasi un giglio. 
Vieni . . . usciamo. Il giardino abbandonato 
Serba ancora per noi qualche sentiero. 
Ti dird come sia dolce il mistero 
Che vela certe cose del passato. 


So run the two first. stanzas of a poem that 
I would fain see rendered into English by 


form and meaning which distinguishes 
d’Annunzio’s poetry, and the images and 
metaphors seem at times strained and 
artificial. 

With the novel of “‘Le Vergini delle 
Rocche” (1895) we enter upon the last 
period of d’Annunzio’s style and develop- 
ment. He is no longer content with the 
natural aspect of things or habitual forms 
of feeling, but enters on a new fantastic 
world and depicts the most fascinating 
dream-images. Not that he does not 
endeavour to give them forms of real life. 
He manifestly draws his inspiration from 
Nietzsche, to the essence of whose doctrines 
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he has given a highly artistic and, what is 
more, an essentially Italian physiognomy. 
The protagonist of the “‘ Vergini delle 
Rocche” is Claudio Cantelmo, a young 
man, and rich, who dreams dreams of 
realising the ideal of the fourth Rome,* 
if not for himself, then for his son, a 
prodigy of perfection as yet unborn, 
but whom he already prefigures in his 
dreamy imagination. He goes in search 
of the woman worthy to be the mother of 
such a son; and the book unfolds the inci- 
dents of his sojourn in a chateau where 
the three virgins, scions of a broken-down 
noble house, live a dreary-enough exist- 
ence. Fora time each one of the virgins 
seems to answer to Claudio’s ideal, but in 
the end he will have none of them, and 
abandons all three sisters. It would be 
premature to pronounce a judgment on 
this book, which is the first instalment of 
the trilogy of the ‘“‘ Romanzi del Giglio.” 
In the meantime we wholly succumb to the 
melody which every page emits, and listen 
to the caressing music of d’Annunzio’s 
prose, which seems like a long symphony 


calling up images and creating dream- 
figures that have both real and ideal appear- 
ances in one and the same embodiment. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose artistic 
energy is inexhaustible, has also tried the 
drama. If his plays have been generally 
liked in the reading, it cannot be said 
that they have met with equal favour on 
the stage. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether the fault lies with the public 
or the dramatist. One thing against the 
plays is the monotony of the dialogue. 
Frankly, I do not care for the two 
“Sogni delle Stagioni” which have 
hitherto been published—the ‘ Sogno 
dun Mattino di Primavera” and the 
“Sogno d’un Tramonto d’Autunno.” Not 
even the pronounced resemblance of these 
plays to Maeterlinck’s enables me to admire 
the subtle touches and bright flashes of 
genius which it would be impossible not 
to find in a work by d’Annunzio. In the 
“Citta Morta,” although based on a 

* Italians are accustomed to say that there have been 
three Romes — Pagan, Christian, and Italian Rome, 
the last dating from 1870. The fourth Rome is an idea! 


Rome, fashioned according to the dreamer’s individual 
idiosyncrasies. 
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sublimely tragic subject taken from the 
Greek, the action halts under a dialogue 
which certainly has beauty to commend 
it, and the plot is submerged in the 
rising and falling waves of numberless 
artistic phantasms. A similar judgment 
must be pronounced upon “La Gloria” 
(1899): the scenes are perhaps more 
tumultuous and embroiled, and again the 
whole attitude of the tragedy reminds one 
of Maeterlinck. On the other hand, 
d’Annunzio has scored success of a high 
order with his tragedy, ‘‘ La Gioconda” 
(1899), painful as is the subject. The con- 
ception of the play is clear, and the 
action developed with a sure hand. “ La 
Gioconda” seems to me a nearly perfect 
work, so harmoniously is the matter 
blended with the form, while esthetic 
Jinesses appear naturally and spontaneously, 
side by side with the very depths of tragic 
feeling. 

In a recent number of the Vuova 
Antologia, the oldest and most authori- 
tative of the Italian magazines, which, in 
the hands of Maggiorino Ferraris, has 
taken a new lease of life, d’Annunzio has 
once more returned to poetry and given us 
specimens of the ‘ Laudi del Cielo, del 
Mare, della Terra, degli Eroi” (Praises of 
the Heavens, of the Sea, of the Earth, of 
Heroes), the remainder of which are now 
anxiously looked for. The form of these 
verses is new. The metre is free and 
obeys no rules. The rhymes are capri- 
ciously interwoven ; the verses are of 
irregular length and change, in accord- 
ance with a law of harmony that seems 
to belong to the poetic scheme itself. 
Certain of these poems, such as “Il 
Silenzio di Pisa,” ‘‘ I] Silenzio di Ferrara,” 
“Bocca d’Arno,” are so_ profoundly 
Italian, and so simple and so pure, that 
they might figure in the selectest anthology 
at any period of our literature. 

D’Annunzio’s last novel, “Il Fuoco,” 
appeared during the past year. It has 
not met with the same favour as its 
predecessors. Most critics consider it too 
strongly dominated by the personality of 
the author, which they affect to see but 
dimly veiled behind the character of the 
protagonist. For myself, I cannot find 
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sufficient praise tor those descriptions of 
Venetian scenes which form the back- 
ground of the slender but psychological 
plot. It is such pages as these that make 
me wish that d’Annunzio would for once 
write a book in which he should speak 
ex professo of the earth, of its beauties, of 
its traditions and destinies. A noble pre- 
lude to such a book are the two odes 
which the terrible national calamity that 
visited Italy last year drew from the 
poet. In the one addressing himself 
to the— 


Giovane, che fu assunto Re nel mare della morte, 


he reminds him of the great task before 
him, and in virile accents paints the 
virtues of his ancestors and evokes the 
long, sad journey of his father’s body 
from Monza to the Pantheon. In the 
other ode—his very last—he writes of the 
statue of Garibaldi on the Janiculum, and 
recalls the martyrs of Jfalia irredenta. 
In both he has truly expressed the real 
sentiments of the whole nation. 
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And here for the present I take leave of 
d’Annunzio. Of him it may be said that 
his singular genius seems to reflect in a 
glass all the most conspicuous literary 
tendencies of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. He might be compared 
to a noble river whose waters have 
been derived from the greatest variety of 
affluents, but which, when it has grown 
great and is nearing the ocean, has 
absorbed into one strong, clear current 
all its tributary streams. And _ this 
strong stream is essentially Italian. 
D’Annunzio is enamoured of the noble 
traditions of his nation, and has a cult 
for the beautiful idiom of his fore- 
fathers. A profound and intelligent 
student of the treasures of his language, 
he has known how to absorb the con- 
stituent elements of the national genius, 
so that in his works he has attained to 
a fine and memorable expression of what 
the classic writers of the past have now 
fixed for ever as the pure accents of the 
Tuscan tongue. 
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A TALE OF AN ALPINE HOLIDAY. 
By E. C. HEATH HOSKEN, 


Author of “ Broken Threads,” “ Erasmus Mather, M.D.,” “ Fought Out at the Front,” etc., et-. 


I 
E was not exactly unpopular, for he 
was a sort of negative individual, 
and one could not very well actively dislike 
him. I think we looked upon him more 
or less in the form of a joke—an incarnate 
joke. 

He was a fool. That was about the 
long and the short of it; and if there was 
one thing above others we hated most in 
those days it was a fool. Since then I 
have learnt that there are worse things. 

His name was Marmaduke Jones. We 
called him the Juggins; and he did not 
seem to mind it an atom. 

His people lived somewhere on the 


Continent, and the Juggins had been born 


abroad. More than that we knew not, nor 
cated. They had intended him for the 
Navy, but he never got so far as the 
Britannia. Then they sent him up to 
Cambridge. What he did there Heaven 
only knows; but at the end of his third 
term he expressed a desire to enter the 
Army, and so they scent him to the 
“Pollards,” to read with Jumbo. And 
there it was that I first met him 

Old Jumbo soon lost patience with him ; 
and when we found that he could not sit 
a horse, invariably smashed two clubs at 
every eighteen holes on the links, slit the 
cloth of our best billiard-table, and knew 
as much of horse-racing, polo, and cards 
as he did of the logarithmic tables, we gave 
him up. 

Jumbo, as Lieutenant-Colonel Fergus 
Burgoine is known from Sandhurst to the 
Staff College, was an Army coach who 
charged high fees, only took six men at 
a time, and held the biggest percentage of 
passes of any man in the kingdom. 





There were three of us reading with 
him during the summer vacation—Fogget, 
myself, and the Juggins. The other three 
men were down enjoying themselves. 

It was a stifling hot July day, and I 
was going through some old examination- 
papers, when the Colonel came and sat 
down beside me. 

“‘Fane,” he said, “I have a suggestion 
to make.” 

** Any suggestion, Sir, will be welcome,” 
I said a little wearily. ‘I don’t think I 
ever felt so hopelessly sick of work as I do 
just now. A temperature of 90 degrees in 
the shade, and no earthly prospect of a 
rest until after that examination in 
December, Sir!” 

“The suggestion I have to make is 
this, Fane: that you three men come 
abroad with me for a bit of a change. It 
will do us all good. You can read there 
as well as you can here, and you'll swot 
all the better.” 

For the moment I did not say anything. 
My visage fell. 

‘I’m sorry, Sir,’ I replied at last; “but 
the fact is I can’t run to it. Just now 
I’m a bit stony, Sir, and the pater isn’t 
sympathetic.” 

““My idea won’t touch your pocket,” 
said Jumbo. “I want you to consider 
this in the light of an invitation. You 
will be my guest—you understand ?’ 

“* My dear Sir!” I exclaimed. 

“Nota word. I invite you three men 
to come with me to Switzerland—to Zer- 
matt. It’s high, and it’ll brace you up.” 

* You mean it, Sir?” I cried excitedly. 

‘Certainly if you take to the idea. I 
have spoken to you first because you sit in 
December. Fogget has another term: 
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and the other man—well, you know 
what I mean.” He laughed softly. The 
future of the Juggins had been tacitly 
settled by us all. He was the sort of man 
who would slack it till he was about thirty, 
then go a waster into the Houssa Field 
Force, or drift into some rotten Police. 

“Pack up a.few odds and ends,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, “‘and we’ll catch the 
nine o’clock from Charing Cross. We shall 
get to Zermatt some time within the next 
day or two. You'll find it wonderfully 
pleasant. I hear the weather is perfect. 
Ever been to Switzerland, Fane ?” 

“Yes, Sir, once. Took a Cook’s Tour 
to Lucerne.” 

“Bah! Lucerne is not Switzerland! 
You must wait until you. get up under 
the shadow of the Cervin—in the very 
heart of the great Alps!” 

And so it was arranged, and I left my 
Greek and went in search of Fogget. I 
found him reading the Wavy and Army 
and smoking a pipe, and the Juggins 
pouring over an algebraic equation which 
reminded me of my childhood’s days. 


We went up to town in the afternoon, 
dined at a little restaurant beloved of the 
Colonel, and caught the Dover train at 
nine from Charing Cross. 
proudly radiant, and Fogget and I as 


Jumbo was 


excited as we very well could be. Even 
the Juggins’s vacuous grin betokened 
satisfaction. 


Il. 

I am afraid old Jumbo was grievously 
out in his calculations when he thought 
we were going to do much work in 
Zermatt. For myself, I can safely say I 
never did a stroke of genuine cram from the 
moment I left the Pollards till three weeks 
afterwards, when I returned there again. 

And it was not in the nature of things. 
Of course, I used to sit under the pines 
with my German Grammar; but it was a 
weak pretence. How could a man work 
amidst such glorious surroundings? A 
turquoise-blue sky overhead—cloudless, 
clear! An atmosphere that was like 
champagne, that made a man feel that 
he must be up and doing something to 
work off some of the superfluous energy 
that coursed through every fibre of his 
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being. Then the great white snow 
mountains, scraping the azure sky and 
glistening dazzling white in the sun! 
They were waiting to be climbed. 

We had been there about a week, and 
had got to know our bearings, to love the 
superb cone of the Matterhorn, to know the 
names of the mountains right round from 
the Michabelhorner to the Weisshorn. 
We had made all the easy excursions, 
the mule-path walks, and had begun to 
sigh for a real mountain ascent—to get 
up on to the glaciers and the snows and 
make a genuine thing of it. 

And we did. 

I was buying some films for my Kodak 
at a little shop in the straggling village 
street just by the church—both Fogget 
and the Juggins were with me—when, 
turning, I found myself face to face with 
Lester Wilde—Lester Wilde, of Jesus. 

We had been at Charterhouse together, 
and he had gone up to the ’Varsity while 
I had gone to the Pollards to cram for 
Sandhurst. 

“‘ Dickie Fane, by all that’s wonderful!” 
he cried, gripping my hand. ‘“ Who the 
dickens would have expected to see you 
here ?” 

I introduced him to Fogget and the 
Juggins. 

** Done any climbing ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve been up the Gornergrat,” 
I said proudly. 

He laughed softly, and so did the 
Juggins. Evidently they both saw some joke 
in the innocent remark. I felt hurt, and I 
could see that Fogget looked puzzled. 

“« The Gornergrat ?” cried Wilde scorn- 
fully. ‘Did you go up by the train ?” 

** No, we climbed it,” I answered. 

He smiled again. It was the smile of 
a man who was gently tolerating some- 
thing infinitely beneath him. It was irri- 
tating in the extreme. I did not like it. 
No man_likes to be laughed at. 

“My dear Dickie, you don’t call that 
climbing, surely?” he said. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
a mere walk. There are three or four 
palatial hotels on the way up and a rail- 
way-station at the top. No, no, that’s 
not what I mean by climbing.” 

“It’s over ten thousand feet,” I said 
meekly; ‘‘and the view from the summit 
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is superb. But you—you, I suppose, are 
going to tell us you’ve just been up the 
Monte Rosa or the Dent Blanche ?” 

“No, I went up both last year,” he 
replied blandly. ‘‘I came over the 
Theodule from Val Tournanche yester- 
day—beastly storm. I’m going up the 
Matterhorn on Friday. It’ll bea glorious 
scramble. Peter Baumann, my guide, 
predicts fine weather, and the snow couldn’t 
be in better condition.” 

“ You—you going up ¢hat?” I gasped, 
and I pointed up at the monarch of 
Zermatt—that wonderful and fearful peak 
of nearly 15,000 ft., rising sheer, it seemed, 
from the Hérnli Ridge. 

“My dear Dickie,” exclaimed Wilde, 
“you look astonished! Haven’t you ever 
climbed a mountain ?” 

I flushed hotly. 

“‘I—I, well, I’m a little surprised,” I 
stammered. ‘‘ Somehow or other, I look 
upon those great giants asa sort of for- 
bidden ground; but I suppose you are 
used to them.” 

“Why don’t you fellows come for a 
climb with me?” he cried. ‘ You look 
in good condition. Let’s go up to the 
Schwarzsee to-morrow, and cross the 
glacier to the Riffelhaus.” 

“* By Jove, Dick, let’s go,” cried Fogget. 
“I’m game!” 

“Yes, man, you don’t know Switzerland 
if you stay down here in the valleys, 
sweating up your Gornergrats and your 
Righis. I suppose you get ’em burnt on 
your batons—eh? Done any glacier work ?” 

“No,” I answered meekly. 

‘* Well, we’ll start on some to-morrow if 
you like. Where are you all staying ?” 

“‘ At the Mont Cervin with Jumbo.” 

“Good. I’m at the Terminus. Shall 
we start at five to-morrow morning? It’ll 
be hot, but it’s too fine weather to miss a 
scramble when there ’s a chance.” 

“Good,” I cried. ‘Where shall we 
meet ?” 

** Outside your hotel at five sharp. Bring 
your alpenstocks, and get a few more nails 
put in your boots.” 

“But shan’t we want a guide?” asked 
the Juggins. ‘‘ That Gorner Glacier is very 

, much crevassed, you know, and neither Fane 
nor Fogget knows anything about it.” 
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“Pooh! No. I know my way about. 
I’ll bring rope and ice-axe in case we find 
any difficulty. It’ll be merely a walk over 
the ice—no danger, and excellent practice 
for the beginner. Well, au revoir, you 
chaps.” 

Fogget and I were delighted, and we 
parted from Lester Wilde, who was joined 
by a bearded, bronzed guide, and walked 
back to the hotel. 

“Who is that chap ?” asked the Juggins. 
“‘ He strikes me as being very cocky about 
his Alpine experiences. You take my 
advice, and don’t let him lead you into 
danger.” 

“What? You aren’t funking it, are 
you?” cried Fogget. ‘‘ Look here, Jones; 
if you don’t want to come, don’t! We 
are going, aren’t we, Fane? Wilde knows 
what he’s talking about. Anyone can see 
that.” 

“*T’ll come with you as far as I consider 
it safe,” said the Juggins. 

“That’s beastly good of you, old man,” 
said Fogget. ‘‘ Didn’t know you were an 
Alpine expert.” 

And punctually the next morning, at the 
hour of five, we kept our appointment with 
Lester Wilde, the mountaineer. 

Fogget and I were in high spirits ; but 
somehow or other the Juggins was 
strangely quiet. He looked a bit nervous, 
I thought, and we joked him about “old 
womanliness ” and funking it. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said 
solemnly, ‘‘I would just as soon have a 
guide. Neither of you chaps knows a bit 
of climbing work, and—well, there ’re too 
many accidents from foolhardy expeditions 
with amateurs.” 

“Well I’m hanged! I never thought 
you were a coward, Jones,” said Fogget. 

The Juggins flushed ‘hotly and bit 
his lip. 

“I may be a fool,” he said savagely, 
“but I’m hanged if I’m a coward! Do 
you think I am thinking of myself?” 

- And then we laughed and made things 
smooth again. 

“Well, you fellows!” cried Wilde as 
we met, “now I’ll give you your first 
lesson in mountaineering.” 

And little did either of us then think 
what that first lesson was to cost us. 
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III. 

“T’m not going any further,” said the 
Juggins with determination as, three hours 
afterwards,. we stood on the moraine of 
the Furggen Glacier, and Wilde com- 
menced to rope us in line. 

“What—going to funk it, going to cry 
off ?” we exclaimed in disgust. 

‘Just as you like, only I’m not going 
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Take my advice, Fane, and don’t go,” he 
said. 

“Bah, man, you’re a coward!” 

“Maybe,” said the Juggins quietly, 
“and maybe not! Jem Hills used to 
say, ‘Lord bless’em, they fears naught, 
accause they knows naught !’” 

Wilde was piqued. 

**Of course, if you men are afraid to 


“‘ Good-bye, old Fuggins ; take care of yourself, dear lad!” 


to cross the ice and snow with you inex- 
perienced chaps without a guide.” 

“But, my dear Sir,” exclaimed Lester 
Wilde, somewhat hurt, ‘‘ I know what I’m 
doing. It’s quite easy going—the crevasses 
are not difficult, and e 

“| beg to differ,” said the Juggins quite 
haughtily. “You may be right; but I 
don’t think it wise to imagine that, because 
you may be an excellent man on the ice, 
these chaps, who have never stepped on a 
glacier before in their lives, are the same. 


come, we’d better get back and go fora 
walk in the fields, and have a look at the 
cows. I thought you came out for a little 
practice.” 

“Rot, Wilde, of course we are going. 
Zam, at any rate,” I cried. “Let the old 
funk go back, if he wants to.” 

“And I’m going too,” said Fogget. 
“Good-bye, old Juggins; don’t lose your 
way back—take care of yourself, dear 
lad!” 

Juggins turned pale. 
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“Don’t say I did not warn you, Fane,” 
he said huskily, and then he turned away. 

We remembered those words after- 
wards—at any rate, I did. 

It was a glorious sight that we gazed 
upon. On our right the whole massif of 
the Matterhorn, in front of us the huge 
rock-strewn Furggen Glacier backed by 
the glorious Breithorn ; snow and blue ice 
and a turquoise sky. 

Wilde’s intention was to take us over 
the rock-strewn Furggengletscher, on to the 
crevassed Gornergletscher, across that to 
the Riffelhaus, and then back to Zermatt. 
It was an easy task for adepts, and it was 
supposed to take about four hours. 

But we very soon found that we were 
certainly not adepts. Whatever Wilde’s 
powers might be, we were hopeless duffers. 
We slipped about shockingly, and had it 
not been for the rope, both Fogget and I 
would have disappeared down a yawning 
crevasse many a time. 

Both of us, to tell the honest truth, 
were beginning to get a little alarmed. It 
was all so terrible, so different from what 
we had expected, and we began to wonder 
whether the oid Juggins had not been 
wise. 

Wilde laughed at us, and, I must con- 
fess, showed himself complete master of 
the situation until—until it happened. 

A terrible catastrophe occurred. I shall 
never quite know how it came about. We 
were roped together as follows: Wiide in 
front with his ice-axe, cutting steps for us 
when it was necessary, Fogget in the 
middle, and myself last of all. Wilde 
helped us over many an awkward spot. 
Of his capacity and powers I wish to say 
nothing but praise. 

But somehow or other Wilde slipped, 
reeled backwards, his ice-axe flew out of 
his relaxed grasp, and he disappeared 
through a black, yawning slit in the blue 
ice. It was a huge schrund, or crevasse, 
which we were skirting. It was fully a 
couple of yards wide at this spot, and the 
snow which had bridged it here and there 
was unsafe. It was quite impassable, and 
we were working around it to get higher 
up and cross at a narrower place. 

Wilde fell the length of the rope. I 
just heard a startled cry—a gasp of terror, 
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hardly a cry. Then I looked up and saw 
him plunge down into the chasm and 
disappear. He fell the length of the rope 
between him and Fogget. 

Fogget was too astonished and horrified 
to do anything. He had been taken off 
his guard. The rope jerked him into the 
air, and he, too, plunged headlong into 
the chasm with a shrill cry of horror. 

And I, hardly knowing what I did and 
how I did it, threw myself back and braced 
myself for the shock. It was all the work 
of an instant of time. 

And the shock came—a terrible jerk, 
and I went spinning on my back, and only 
saved myself from slipping down a narrower 
crevasse by clutching at a little jutting 
serac. 

Then I knew what had happened. The 
rope had broken! It had parted between 
Fogget and me. 

It was an utterly rotten rope, which, for 
the purpose we used it, was far worse than 
useless. 

For fully a minute I lay gaping up into 
the blue vault of heaven. My heart gave 
a great, sickening bound, and then seemed 
to stand stone-still with an unutterable 
terror. 

I was alone—a/one, and afew yards from 
me was that yawning schrund, seeming to 
sink down into the very bowels of the earth. 

And Wilde was down there, and Fogget 
too! They were lost! 

But I must do something ! 
back! I must bring help! 

I reeled to my feet. The ice seemed to 
sway beneath me in a whirling, dizzy haze. 
That frightened moment will be engraven 
on my heart. I can never forget it. It was 
awful. 

But could I get back? 
question. 

I crept on my hands and knees to the 
edge of the crevasse, shivering and 
trembling, cold as the ice itself with a 
nameless terror. 

I peered down into the black deeps. I 
could see nothing—only a yawning crack 
ending in blackness. It was a monster 
schrund, seemingly without bottom. 

I shouted, and my voice sounded faint, 
hoarse, like a timid girl’s, and echoed and - 
re-echoed back to me. 


I must get 


That was the 
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The rope had parted between Fogget and me. 


But every moment I knew was precious. I had the sense to take good stock of the 
With a supreme effort I controlled myself. situation, and, indeed, the great schrund, 

Somehow or other, Heaven knew if I which I afterwards learnt had an evil name, 
could do it alone, I must get back to the could be plainly seen from the cliffs above 
Schwarzsee for help. on the Hérnli Ridge. 
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And how I got back I shall never know. 
* As I look back upon that frightful time, 
it seems to me like a weird nightmare of 
horror. 

Slowly, inch by inch, I traversed the 
glacier, slipping, falling, scrambling, miss- 
ing death a dozen times, for I had no ice- 
axe and my baton was lost. 

In less than an hour I reached the 
moraine, half dead and trembling like an 
aspen leaf, my throat dry, my hands bleeding. 
I clambered over the débris and rocks, up 
the rugged path to the Hérnli Ridge. 

And the very first person I met was the 
Juggins. 

He was lying full length on the grassy 
slope smoking a cigarette. He did not 
notice me at first; but when I saw him 
I shouted wildly. 

He sprang to his feet and ran down to 
meet me, stopped and stared, and then 
blinked as if the sun was too strong for 
his eyes. 

“My Heaven, Fane, what’s the matter?” 
he whispered hoarsely. ‘ You alone! 
Where are the others. Heaven, man, 
speak! What is it ?” 


I clutched his wrist, and with my other 
hand pointed wildly down to the glacier. 
*« They are down there,” I cried; ‘‘ down 


in that great crevasse! Wilde slipped, 
dragged Fogget after him, and—and the 
rope broke and—and—oh, my God!” 

I sank to a stone and buried my face in 
my hands and sobbed like a hystericat 
woman. And then a great black wave 
seemed to sweep over me and I must 
have swooned. 


IV. 
For I remember nothing more until I woke 
up, as it were, from a deep, dreamless 
sleep, and found myself in a strange bed, 
in a strange room, with the Colonel 
sitting by my side watching me anxiously. 
“Where am I[?” I asked faintly, 
‘“‘and—and what has happened? I— 
at 
“Hush! my boy, it’s all right. 
get alarmed. How do you feel ?” 
I sat bolt-upright in bed and stared at 
the Colonel. 
“J—I 
' ber 1” 


Don’t 


Yes, my Heaven, 7 remem- 
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*“You’ve been unconscious ever since 
they brought you up here yesterday after- 
noon,” said the Colonel softly. ‘‘ This is: 
the Schwarzsee Hotel. They sent down to 
Zermatt, and I came up. But what an 
awful thing!” 

““T don’t understand. 
pened ?” 

** You will hear of it all in good time,” 
answered the Colonel. ‘‘ You had better 
rest now.” 

“But I can’t! 
must know!” 

“* Well, it appears that Jones carried you 
insensible into this place about four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, sent a guide down to 
Zermatt to tell me that Fogget and your 
friend Wilde had met with an accident on 
the Gorner Glacier. Needless to say, I 
was horribly alarmed, and came up here at 
once. On arriving I found you in bed, 
attended by an English doctor staying 
here, and the proprietor told me that 
Jones, with two guides, had gone down to 
the glacier to find the bodies of Fogget 
and Wilde.” 

“Jones went?” I exclaimed—“ the 
Juggins? But he was afraid to go with 
us r 

““My dear Fane,” said the Colonel, 
** you may not know it, but your despised 
Jones is an experienced mountaineer, a 
member of three Alpine clubs, and ”— 
the Colonel choked down a sob—“‘ and, by 
gad, Sir, he’s a brick—he’s a hero!” 

** But the others ?” I cried. 

“Wait a moment. I'll tell you. I 
heard it from Louis Mattenmark, one of 
the guides who went with him. They 
got to the schrund, and Jones was roped 
and went down. He brought up Fogget 
first, almost frozen to death, and mad with 
fright. The guides say it was one of the 
most wonderful pieces of work they have 
ever seen. Then he went down again, 
at imminent peril to himself, and brought 
up Wilde, who was quite insensible—they 
thought dead. Then they brought the 
two boys here, and I—well, Fane, this is 
not a time to blame you, but I have had 
a terrible time. Jones is a hero!” 

“Heaven, and we were all calling.-pim * 
a coward because he would funk coming 
with us!” 


What has hap- 


I won’t!’*I cried. “I 
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“‘ He showed his wisdom. He knew the 
danger!” 

‘* But he never told us ; we had no idea, 
and r 

“He saved Fogget’s life. 
youd like to see him? 

Five minutes after- 
wards the Juggins 
entered the room. 

He was still smiling 
that inane 
his. 

“Well, Fane,” he 
said carelessly, “‘ glad 
to see you’ve come 
to, old man. You’ve 
given us a nice little 
game — you three 
idiots!” 

I gripped his hand. 
I could not say any- 
thing. I think he 
understood. ‘‘Can you 
forgive me, old man ?” 
I said. 

“Rot! What have 
I got to forgive? I 
reckon you must have 
had some pluck to 
come back by yourself 
and give the warning. 
You see, I was brought 
up in Switzerland. 
I’ve climbed moun- 
tains ever since I can 
remember. But take 
my tip, Fane, and 
don’t trust cocky 
amateurs again. 
Wilde 's all right ; but 
I fancy he’s learnt 
a lesson.” 

The Juggins was 
transformed. I began to fear him. 
seemed a superior sort of being. 

When Fogget and I met again a week 
afterwards—for both he and Wilde were 
pretty ill for a few days—we said very 
little ; but somehow or other we dropped 
“Juggins,” and called Jones by his right 
name. 

Wilde looked a bit sheepish, too, 
€specially when the Colonel showed him 


No. 210. 


But, perhaps, 


He’s downstairs.” 


smile of 
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a little note in his Swiss Baedeker which 
ran something like this— 

“The Unterer Hdllhorn ascent, for 
thorough experts only, with first-class guides. 
Is attended with great danger. It was 
ascended for the first time in July 189— 


The Colonel showed him a little note in his Swiss Baedeker. 


by Mr. Marmaduke Jones, of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Peter and Fridolin 
Aufdenblatten (guides).” 

So the Juggins wasn’t a fool at every- 


thing. Few men are. 

He got into Sandhurst by the skin of 
his teeth and ultimately took the West 
India Regiment. Fogget failed and went 
into the Natal Police, and I—well, that 
doesn’t matter. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE LEA. 
By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 


Photographs by Charics ¥. Garner. 








RIVER of England, rising near 
i Luton, in Bedfordshire, and, after 
a course of forty miles, falling into the 
Thames at Blackwall.” So stands it 
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written in a gazetteer now rendered vener- 


able by the lapse of time. The “ Lea” is 
a name which connotes much if it denotes 
little. Ramblers who know its waters 
from source to sea are wont to smile at 
those wiseacres who revile the East-Ender 
for his partiality for the Lea; for in this 


respect the cockney is wiser in his gener- 
ation than the children of light. He 
knows that many a reach of that river is 
well favoured by Dame Nature, and is 


OF THE LEA. 


little disposed to quarrel with it on the 
score that it flows not through some 
earthly Paradise or El Dorado. We have 
spent many Sabbaths in the Valley of the 
Lea, and if we have not always found 
“‘the silence that is on the lonely hills,” 
we have learned that every stream has its 
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charms as surely as every cloud its silver 
lining. 

The Valley of the Lea—by which, in 
this article, we mean merely the immediate 
neighbourhood of the riverside—is not 
without a full share of interest, historic 
and antiquarian. The burial-places of the 
memory gave up their dead as we lingered 
one day last summer in the old, old town 


of Waltham Abbey. We took a few 


photographs in the morning, and rambled 
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guidance he brought it to his hunting- 
lodge in the Great Forest of Waltham, and 
there built for its reception the Church of 
the Holy Cross. Many persons flocked 
to such sacred precincts, and were cured 
of their infirmities, presumably by touching 
the Holy Rood. But Tofig’s little church 
stood only for a brief while. On May 3, 
1060, four years before the consecration of 
Westminster Abbey, Cynesige, Archbishop 
ot York, consecrated the noble Waltham 


WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH, THE SITE OF TOFIG’S CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


Circa A.D. 1030. 


round the neighbourhood in the after- 
noon. The town obtained its market- 
grant from King Henry III.—long enough 
ago, ’tis true, but the data for a history of 
Waltham Abbey commenced two centuries 
before the days of Henry and his Primate, 
Langton. 

At Leodgaresburgh, in Somerset, a 
wondrous rood, or crucifix, was found in 
the days of Canute. Tofig, a Danish 
thane and standard-bearer, cherished a 
pious desire to build a church in honour 
of so efficacious a relic. Under miraculous 


Minster which Earl Harold had built on 
the site of Tofig’s church as a more worthy 
tabernacle for the Holy Rood. Here, too, 
Harold instituted a secular college under 
the charge of Adelard of Liége, which 
subsequently supported a dean and twelve 
Augustinian canons. After his victory at 
Stamford Bridge, and just before he started 
to meet the Norman and his own fate at 
Hastings, King Harold went down to 
Waltham and knelt in prayer before the 
Holy Rood. There, as the legend runs, 
the Crucified One bowed His head in 
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sympathy with the 
earthly monarch 
Harold went from 
that vision to his 
death. Most 
chroniclers assert 
that he was buried 
near the sea at 
Hastings ; but his 
body was certainly 
removed to Walt- 
ham and laid 
to rest near the 
high altar in the 
Abbey. His tomb 
was destroyed 
about 1540, in the 
days of 





Henry 
VIII., and visitors 
to Waltham Abbey 
are now more likely to notice Harold 
Bridge than any relic of the luckless 
King. ‘The present parish church is on 
the site of the nave of the old Abbey, 
and, according to 


some authorities, is 


actually a part of the building of Harold. 


THE GREAT FOREST OF WALTHAM. 


Henry VIII. graciously bestowed the local 
property on Sir Anthony Denny, and 
James I. created a grandson of Sir Anthony 
Baron of Waltham. Touchstone or Hamlet 
might have moralised very sententiously 
on the wagging of the Waltham world. 


HAROLD BRIDGE, NEAR WALTHAM ABBEY. 
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** All houses wherein men have lived and 
died are haunted,” as Longfellow truly 
writes, and the spirits of Bishop Hall and 
Thomas Fuller, both sometime curates 
of Waltham Abbey, were very near us as 
we chatted pleasantly in the street where 
their faces were often seen. Later in 
the evening we strolled to High Beach, 
whence we looked 
down upon the 
town of Waltham 
in the vale below. 

They who muse 
upon the muta- 
bility of earthly 
things may find 
much “‘ matter for 
a May morning” 
in the chronicles 
of Hertford and 
of Ware. ’Tis a 
pleasant ramble 
from Broxbourne 
or Rye House to 
Stanstead Lock 
upon the river 
Lea and thence to 
Ware. To pen 
paragraphs to 
prove how intimately Izaak Walton and 
Charles Lamb — who had “cousins 
sprinkled about in Hertfordshire ”—knew 
this neighbourhood would be a labour of 


LEA, NEAR RYE HOUSE. 


love, but the theme 
is well worn and 
possibly ‘‘ some- 
thing musty.” We 
struck the 
bank of the Lea 
near Hoddesden 
one morning, ere 
the sun was high. 
The river mur- 
mured at its own 
sweet will, remind- 
ing us of Words- 
worth’s famous 
sonnet ; and as we 
strolled idly to- 
wards Ware, the 
wings of many 
an ascending lark 
quivered in the 
blue and suggested a quotation from 
Meredith. John Gilpin had _ cogent 
reasons for not wishing to dine at Ware; 
but our wives were not at Edmonton, 


west 


so we enjoyed, with easy consciences, a 
frugal repast within sight of the bridge 


across the Lea. Ware, like Waltham, owes 
its market-grant to Henry III., who in 1254 
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gave this privilege to Robert de Quincy. 
The locality has yielded up its share of 
Roman relics from time to time, and if you 
leave the town by the north you will cross 








the ancient Ermine Street, which stretched 
from Ware through Buntingford to Royston. 

When William the Conqueror ordered 
a survey of his territory for the purposes 
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of the Domesday Book, Ware was in. 
the possession of Hugh de Grentemaisnil, 
and boasted 130 inhabitants. It became 
the property of Saier de Quincy in the 
days of King John, and in the fifteenth 
century passed into the hands of Warwick 
the King-maker. Henry VII. gave it to 
the Countess of 
Richmond ; then it 
was transferred to 
Margaret Plantage- 
net, becoming at 
length Crown land ; 
Queen Mary gave 
it to Catherine, 
Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, who in 
turn sold it to a 
Thomas Fanshawe. 
After a long period 
we find the manor 
of Ware owned by 
a rich brewer, Sir 
Thomas Byde, 
whose heirs retained 
it till as late as 
1846. Said we not 
well that Ware is a 
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conspicuous example of the mutability 
of earthly things ? 

We rambled westward presently, and 
were shown the site where formerly stood 
a priory dedicated 
to St. Francis of 
Assisi, once a cell 
to the monastery of 
St. Ebrulf at Utica, 
in Normandy. The 
priory was founded 
by a sister of Henry 
III. Doubtless the 
lives of those 
Franciscan monks 
passed pleasantly 
enough. They might 
“catch fish o 
Fridays” in the 
neighbouring river, 
or labour in their 
patch of ground, or 
pore over priceless 
“Legenda Aurea” 
until fiction became 
as the oracles of God. Mr. Heckethorn, 
in his ‘‘ London Memories,” maintains that 
the monks did nothing for literature, and 
blames them for turning classical parch- 
ments into palimpsests; but it is largely 
through their instrumentality that manu- 
scripts were preserved at all. Of more 
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interest to many is the story of the Great 
Bed of Ware. This colossal curiosity was 
long exhibited at the Crown Inn; it was 
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offered for auction at the Saracen’s Head 
in September 1864, but bought in for 
It is now, or was 

Shakspere refers 


one hundred guineas. 
recently, at Rye House. 
to this bed when in “ Twelfth Night” Sir 
Toby Belch says, ‘‘ as many lies as will lie 
in thy sheet of 


paper, although 
the sheet were 
big enough for 
the Bed of Ware 
in England.” 
Had the 
of the 
cursion” walked 
with us that 
afternoon towards 
Hertford, he 
might have ap- 
propriately 
quoted his own 
line, ‘‘ I heard a 
thousand blended 
notes.” The very 
spirit of the songs 
he sang was in 
the air. After all, 
a man_ creates 


bard 
“= 
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the greater half of his own environment. 
Mont Ventoux is not to all men what 
it was to Petrarch; many a dullard has 
loitered in the 
forest at 
Ravenna 
where Dante 
strayed in 
deep thought, 
but has met 
no Florence ; 
many a man 
has lived ina 
hovel upon 
the hill-side, 
but has seen 
no visions 
comparable to 
those seen in 
that Apennine 
hermitage by 
St. Francis of 
Assisi. Beside 
the stream 
that afternoon 
the birds sang melodiously, but no Words- 
worth was there to record the fact, and 
the poet is yet to come who shall immor- 
talise the Valley of the Lea. 

In the absence of one who held a brief 
for poetry we sought out some antiquities 
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EVENING AT WANSTEAD. 


of Hertford. ‘The Venerable Bede assures 
us that the town was once called Herud- 
ford, z.c., the red ford; but certain Saxon 
chroniclers spell it Hereford—the ford of 
the army. The first council of the English 
Church was holden here in 673; in 905 
Edward the Elder rebuilt the town and 
erected a_ castle; 
William the Con- 
queror gave town 
and castle alike into 
the safe keeping of 
Peter de Valoignes, 
and the district 
figures as a borough 
in the Domesday 
Book. Days of tur- 
moil followed, and 
presently the Barons 
wrested Hertford 
from King John. In 
the days of Edward 
IIl., John II. of 
France and David 
of Scotland had the 
misfortune to differ 
from our monarch in 
matters of meum and 


fuum; so they were temporarily 
accommodated with private quarters 
in Hertford Castle during the 
pleasure of his Plantagenet 
Majesty. 

If, on quitting the county town 
of Hertfordshire you stroll south- 
west for about seven miles you will 
find that all footpaths lead you to 
Hatfield as surely as all roads lead 
to Rome; and you will learn that 
in Hatfield, as in so many English 
towns, the ecclesiastical element is 
foremost in the story of its 
antiquities. The Church of St. 
Etheldreda was founded in Norman 
times, and where the home of the 
courtly Cecils now stands stood 
once the palace of the Bishops of 
Ely, dating from early in the twelfth 
century. It was at Hatfield that 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and first Primate of all 
England, assembled the second 
synod of the English Church on 
17, 680. John the Precentor, a 

man learned in ritual and music, who had 
recently entered Wearmouth Monastery 
at the request of Benedict Biscop, was 
present at this synod, and laid before the 
bishops the canons of the Lateran Council. 
In return for such good offices a copy of 
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the acts of the synod of Hatfield was 
entrusted to John the Precentor, who 
undertook to hand it to Pope Agatho. 
John, however, died on his way to Rome, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Martin 
at Tours. Some important acts were framed 
by this early synod, and the organisation 
of the English Church had from that time 
more complete continuity. Hatfield is 
thus a name of importance in the annals 
of England, but few of its inhabitants are 
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village of Wheathampstead, where Charles 
Lamb was introduced to the ‘‘ mother and 
sister Gladmans” on that day in mid June 
when he walked thither from Mackery End, 


- “in hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire.” 


Here the Lea winds alorg like a silver 
thread ; moor-hens and dabchicks jerk in 
and out among its sedges, and yearling 
fish watch warily from under the shadow 
of the bank for any luckless fly that alights 
upon the water. Avoid the road if you 


“©THE WORLD’S SWEET INN FROM CARE.” 


aware how noteworthy a scene was once 
enacted in their quiet little Hertfordshire 
town. By the “ locals,” however, you will 
be volubly instructed as to the authenticity 
of King James’s bed, the never-ending 
perplexities of the famous maze, the wide 
hat worn by Queen Bess—et hoc genus 
omne. At length, replete with legendary 
lore and surfeited with tradition, you will 
seek the riverside for mental rest. 

Six miles of varied country—quiet wood- 
lands where the cushat rears her young, 
and meadows where the corncrake runs 
unseen—stretches from Hatfield to the 


wish to see, but look to your behaviour 
as you walk beside the Lea near Brocket 
Hall, or a watchful keeper may appear from 
nowhere and hint that you are trespassing. 
Morethan once we have eluded his vigilance, 
and our stroll has seemed the sweeter for 


the stolen privilege. Here, when the sun 
is high in the heavens and the light is 
good, you may see some aspiring artist— 
orthodox or pre-Raphaelite of either sex— 
putting upon canvas fair pictures of so 
rich a scenery; or some botanist bearing 
his tin box as he strays erratically through 
such promising pasturage, happy if he can 
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find some rare blossom that hitherto has 
blushed unseen by scientific eye. A choice 
flora beautifies the Valley of the Lea on 
either side of Wheathampstead, as many 
a Hertfordshire herbarium bears witness, 
and where the river runs sluggishly past the 
village of Marford a rich posy may be 
gathered in a few minutes—rich enough 
to evoke admiration from Peter Bell. And 
it—a soft impeachment some of us will 
own -— you of those who care to 
Keats to talk with 
you by the way, or who love to turn 
over, in a spirit of delicious idleness, the 
pages of Mr. Lang’s “ Letters on Liter- 
ature” or ** Ballads of Books,” you could 
hardly find more complete retirement 
than is afforded by these quiet pastures 
in the Valley of the Lea. Landor found 
the sonorous lines of Milton more sonor- 
ous still when read within hearing of the 
surge and thunder of the ocean, and if 
you would appreciate to the full the rich 
cadences of Shelley or the old-world 
music of Spenser you may have your 
heart’s desire by reading the “ Adonais ” 


are 


have Rossetti or 


or the “‘ Epithalamion” within sight of 
the Church of St. Helen, nestled in the 
hollow boscage yonder at the foot of 
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Wheathampstead Hill. Mayhap we have 
lingered hereabouts tov long already, and 
must needs retrace our steps to take a last 
look at the river nearer town. 

* * * % 

We were at Wanstead one evening last 
summer and wandered thence towards the 
Lea as the shadows lengthened. It was 
of men and of books that we talked by 
the way; but the immediate presence of 
running water soon put a bridle upon 
our tongues. One only boat was upon 
the river, and it was beginning to round 
the distant bend. We had noticed its two 
occupants as it passed, and read sufficient 
from their mien to know they were but two 
actors in the great human tragi-comedy 
which has been enacted daily since Adam 
delved and Eve span. The flutter of a 
white blouse first caught the eye; then a 
litter of wild blossoms in,a shapely lap 
and a graceful leaning of the body that 
the hand might trail in the cool water as 
the boat swept by. Perchance, some- 
where in the Valley of the Lea some choice 
and dainty spot of greenery had been to 
those summer lovers what such spots were 
often to Edmund Spenser—“ the world’s 
sweetinn from care and wearisome turmoil.” 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS. 


THEIR TRAINING. 


IELD trials, especially those held 

in the spring, have done much 
towards encouraging the breaking of 
pointers and setters to the gun, and all 
visitors to the interesting series which 
recommences this year with ‘competi- 
tions promoted by the Kennel Club on 
Captain Pretyman’s estate in Suffolk must 
have cast a thought not merely to the 
hours and days spent in breaking the dogs, 
but to the months occupied in what in 
very many instances would try the patience 
of aJob. And still it was once said by a 
man who had in his time broken hundreds 
of dogs that, *‘ unlike most other arts, dog- 
breaking does not require much experi- 
ence.” In a sense this is true, for what 
is required is such a knowledge of dogs 
as will enable you to discriminate between 
their different tempers and dispositions. 
Some require constant encouragement ; 
others must never be beaten; while to 
gain the ascendency over others, the whip 
must be occasionally employed. The 
chief requisites in a breaker are: First, 
command of temper, that he may never 
be betrayed into giving one unnecessary 
blow, for, with dogs as with horses, no 
work is so well done as that which is done 
cheerfully ; secondly, consistency, that in 
the exhilaration of his spirits, or in his 
eagerness to secure a bird, he may not 
permit a fault to pass unreproved which, 
at a less exciting moment, he would have 
noticed ; and that, on the other hand, 
he may not correct a dog the more 
harshly because the shot has been missed, 
or the game lost; and, lastly, the exercise 
of a little reflection, to enable him to 
judge what meaning an unreasoning animal 


is likely to attach to every werd and 
sign—nay, to every look. . 
And who can doubt that these qualities 
are held by the kindly looking keeper in 
the picture, ‘“‘ Giving the Young Ones a 
Lead,” showing keepers with two and a half 
braces of pointers and setters? His very 
attitude betokens the command he has 
over his charges, and one can almost 
imagine the words of encouragement he 
is uttering. Hutchinson and “H. H.,” 
two of our greatest authorities on the 
education of the dog, especially of the 
various species used in field sports, urge 
that it is inadvisable to take a young 
dog out-of-doors for instruction until 
he has learned to know and obey the 
several words of command which it is 
intended to give him in the field, and 
is well acquainted with all the signs 
which you have occasion to make to him 
with your arms. The importance of this 
is obvious. One occasionally hears of 
young dogs showing extraordinary sagacity 
when first taken out, especially when they 
happen to be in the charge of a pro- 
fessional breaker; but in nine cases out 
of ten these very apt pupils quite fail 
in public to come up to the standard of 
the home trials. It can, indeed, be readily 
imagined that at the precise moment when 
a young dog is enraptured with the first 
sniff of game, it must be difficult for him 
to understand the meaning of the word 
“‘teho,” or ‘down charge.” Why should 
he not conceive it to be a word of 
encouragement to rush in upon the game, 
as he probably longs to do; especially if 
it should be a partridge fluttering before 
him in the sagacious endeavour to lure 
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him from her brood, or a hare enticingly 
cantering off from under his nose? If he 
has been previously taught to drop at 
command, he is almost certain to be 
obedient once he is taken out and started 
in actual work. Hutchinson has many 
followers in this system of indoor initiatory 
breaking, Mr. W. Arkwright, who at 
the recent trials of sporting spaniels at 
Clumber (Notts) was awarded a special 
prize as the best handler, declaring that 
Polytechnic, his nominee, had been taught 
most of her work in his drawing-room 
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the cord, at the same time saying “Toho!” 
and lifting up your right arm almost 
perpendicularly. By pressing on the cord 
with your foot you can restrain him as 
long as you please. Do not let him take 
what you have thrown until you give him 
the encouraging word, “On!” accom- 
panied by a forward movement of the 
right arm and hand, somewhat similar 
to the swing of an underhand bowler at 
cricket. 

The preliminaries having been got over, 
the young pupil may be taken out, prefer- 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


at Sutton Scarsdale. Simple prelimin- 
ary lessons may be given as follows, 
care being taken to observe that no one 
is present to distract the dog’s attention. 
Call him to you by the whistle you propose 
always using in the field. Tie a slight 
cord a few yards long to his collar. Throw 
him a small piece of toast or meat, saying 
at the same time, ‘‘ Dead, dead!” Do this 
several times, throwing it into different 
parts of the room, and let him eat what he 
finds. Then throw a piece—as you do it 
always saying “‘ Dead !”—and the moment 
he gets close to it check him by jerking 


ably where there is no game, encouraged 
to range, and given further practice in 
dropping ; he should, above all, be pulled 
back if he makes a single step after being 
commanded to drop or attempts to get up 
before signalled to do so. It is as well to 
continue this hunting for some days, and 
if the puppy gets too far away, exhibiting 
an inclination to range too widely, or does 
not turn when called, run after him, make 
him lie down, pull him back more or less 
as he may require it, and start him off in 
a contrary direction. It is essential always 
to give young dogs the wind, that they 
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may learn to quarter and not acquire a 
bad habit of turning inwards, by which 
they would go twice over the same ground. 
If they are inclined to this fault, you 
should get forward up wind before calling 
them to turn. If, on the contrary, they 
take too much ground up wind, turn back 
a little when you call to them ; and if they 
go straight against the wind without 
quartering at all, you must call to them 
to lie down, and pull them back more or 


less as may be required. You should 


always turn with the dog, and walk on 
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ground. Although possibly remembering 
his early lessons indoors, the puppy may 
be a little frightened on being 
released, but if he endeavours to bolt, 
he will, of course, be stopped with a 
check on getting to the end of the cord. 
He should instantly be dragged back, and 
made to lie down near the peg by a check, 
but not touched or spoken to when he is 
down. He will no doubt get up as soon 
as you leave him, and either creep after 
you or attempt to escape, and be again 
stopped by the cord; in either case, he 


first 
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a line nearly parallel to that on which 
he is going, inclining a little up or down 
wind, as he may be disposed to take too 
much or too little ground at turning. 
This will have the effect of teaching him 
to take his quarters quite through, passing 
his tutorat each turn, and not hunting in zig- 
zags, by which the ground would be irregu- 
larly beaten. It may now be safe to give him 
a good drilling with what is technically 
known as the check-cord, about twenty 
yards long, which should be tied round 
the dog’s neck, the other end being 
' fastened to a peg fixed firmly in the 


must be dragged back as before, and 
made to lie down. It is not advisable 
to stand near the dog when he is 
down, or to attempt to prevent him 
from rising. On the contrary, walk 
away immediately, and leave him to get 
up or keep down as he pleases, always. 
dragging him back and making him lie 
down if he moves. After this has been 
repeated eight or ten times he will lie 
still. You should then walk repeatedly 
round him, crack a whip at him, run at him, 
go some distance from him—and in general 
make a fool of yourself—without touching 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 


him, solely with an idea of tempting him again go through what may seem a non- 


to get up. Should he move but an inch, _ sensical performance, but what is in reality 
however, drag him down as before, and of the utmost importance. It will save 
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both time and trouble to give this lesson 
so effectually, in the first instance, 
that nothing shall induce the dog, 
when he is down, to move; and this 
may always be done in a quarter of an 
hour. 

In an article of this kind, necessarily 
incomplete, much has to be taken for 
granted, and, assuming that average 
progress is made in what are still but 
initiatory steps towards the dog’s complete 
education as to game - finding, the tutor 
may very early in the career of his charge 
gradually accustom the latter to gun-shot. 
Of all the abominations a sportsman has 
to contend with, a gun-shy dog is surely 
one of the worst; and many and various 
methods have been tried with a view to 
effecting a cure. The simplest of all is 
that of accustoming them first to hear 
cartridges containing a minimum of 
powder discharged, and gradually in- 
creasing the charge—and, as a natural 
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to gun-shot in this way. 
American describes as an_ infallible 
method — unfeeling, if not brutal — is 
for the trainer to fill his pockets with 
blank cartridges, and row into the 
middle of a large pond or lake with the 
dog. When some distance from the shore 
he discharges the gun, whereupon the 
gun-shy dog will probably jump into the 
water, and on account of the distance 
from land keep swimming round the boat. 
The trainer rows further into the lake, and 
then takes his gun and begins to shoot off 
cartridges as quickly as he can. The dog, 
getting tired, will soon attempt to climb 
back into the boat, which opportunity the 
trainer seizes to let off another shot close 
to his head, which, however, the poor 
wretch will probably not notice. |The 
trainer then helps the dog into the boat 
and pets him, still, however, firing off his 
gun close to him. Even the most nervous 
dog, it is maintained, will scarcely jump into 


What an 
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consequence, the report. Wolves, among 
the most nervous of all animals, have 
‘been, in captivity, thoroughly inured 


the water the second time. This process is 
said to cure the most gun-shy dog in a 
single day ; but the treatment might also 
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have the effect of making the pupil so 


distrustful of his master as to refuse to 
accompany him in a boat in the future. 





* WHO CALLS ¢ 


With some breeds this would be as dire a 


defect in education as being gun-shy. 


In field trials, as well as on the moors, 
very fine work is often done by running 
pointers and setters as braces; in fact, 
anyone seeing these dogs on game for the 
first time must marvel at the ready manner 
in which a well-trained brace will aid one 
another in finding game. 
crimination 


Very great dis- 
has to be exercised in the 
selection of a brace, it being advisable to 
get the dogs as evenly matched as possible ; 
their temperament also must’ be carefully 
studied, otherwise one is treated to an 
exhibition of selfishness such as the man 
unused to seeing sporting dogs at work 
would scarcely imagine possible. It is 
but natural that animals worked together 
Should be jealous of one another, but a 
thoroughly trained pointer or setter would 
never dream of rushing in and taking a 
point rightly belonging to his companion. 
Very inspiring indeed is the sight of one 
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dog finding game and giving indication of 
its presence, as in the picture, ‘‘ A Good 
Line,” and being backed. In the case of 


” 


field trials, however, there is a tendency 
of men in charge of the dogs to hurry 
over the ground, so great being their 
anxiety to score the first point—which they 
blindly put down as being the first game 
found, quite ignoring the fact that a good 
judge thinks quite as much of the dog 
which supports the one against whom it 
is running—that the dogs are not given 
proper opportunity of 
ground systematically. 


their 
In the same way, 
by eagerness, young sportsmen, in their 
zeal to get shots at birds, hurry over 
the ground, get flurried, miss the birds, 
and spoil the dogs.’ Lucky the man who 
can break his own dog, work it in a field 
trial, and even gain a certificate of merit; 
for in competiticn, quite different from 
home trials, and amid strange surroundings, 
it is not to be wondered at that even the 
best-trained pointers and _ setters fre- 
quently make asses of themselves when 
pitted against others. W. B 


NN 
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AN EPISODE IN DR. BONNER’S LIFE. 


By E, RICKERT, 


YW Dr. Sonner returned to 

Chicago with his degree and 
various certificates and insignia of unusual 
proficiency, the World smiled on him and 
prophesied, ‘‘He will make his mark”; 
but when he immediately married Harriet 
Morgan, the World frowned, and declared 
“The man’s a fool!” 

He failed to see himself in that light; 
and even if the World’s remarks had 
reached him, they would not have caused 
him to alter his course by a hair’s breadth. 
As a beardless medical student, six years 
before, he had plighted his troth to 
Harriet Morgan, then a slender, rather 
attractive-looking girl. She had kept 
faith with him, and when he returned an 
M.D., spectacled and auburn-bearded, he 
found her a thin and faded woman, yet 
saw no reason to break his word. 

Neither pretended to be passionately 
devoted to the other. Their love had 
lasted, perhaps, or had been supplanted 
by a milder form of affection; and so, 
in spite of the comments of the World, 
they managed to be happy enough—she, 
because he was generous with his income, 
as soon as he had one, and never inter- 
fered with her plans and hobbies; and he, 
because he was fairly immersed in his 
profession, in which the path to success 
was proving far less thorny than he had 
anticipated. Five years passed: he made 
a discovery, wrote a book, and, according 
to various scientific reviews, was travelling 
rapidly along the high road to fame. 

One summer, the Doctor, instead of 
taking his usual vacation in the mountains 
(as nearly all his patients and ex-patients 
went away for the season, the question of 
vacation with him was a very simple 
matter), sent his wife to the sea-shore and 
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himself went to work in the slums. Not 
from philanthropic motives, however—he 
laid no claim to these. The fact was thata 
friend of his in South Halstead Street, the 
slummiest of Chicago slums, had offered 
to turn over to him his practice for the 
summer, holding out to him the tempting 
bait of ‘‘ many interesting cases” and ‘‘ new 
forms of disease.” 

So it came about during the first scorch- 
ing days of July that Dr. Rogers, who pro- 
fessed philanthropy, went away for a hard- 
earned rest, and Dr. Bonner established 
himself in the dingy office of his pre- 
decessor, a room hopelessly bare and 
grimy with smoke, commanding a view of 
saloons and cable-cars, and filled with the 
ceaseless roar of heavy traflic and the yells 
and curses of the crowding, quarrelling, 
fighting population never absent from the 
doorways and sidewalks. 

Within a week the Doctor had more 
“interesting cases” than he could deal 
with, and had learned—which was the 
most “interesting” part of it—that there 
was very little hope of payment from any 
of them. 

On one of his first rounds he came upon 
the ‘‘curious and complicated _ tuber- 
culosis,” etc. (alias Jimmy Rierdan), upon 
which Dr. Rogers had dwelt at length 
previous to his departure. The “case” 
was located in a wretched cottage, where, 
as the Doctor paused in the doorway, the 
first things that met his sight were the 
blue gown and white cap of a visiting 
nurse. She had just succeeded in coaxing 
some disagreeable medicine to take its 
way peaceably down the patient’s throat, 
and turned in some confusion to meet 
the Doctor’s soft “Bravo!” of applause 
However, when he learned that she was 
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“Nurse Shepherd of the Fuller Settle- 
ment,” his manner betrayed a sudden 
decrease of interest, a change which she 
was quick to note and to resent. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
he believe in Settlement work, I wonder?” 
she asked herself, much puzzled; and, 
after a brief survey, decided that he was 
no second Dr. Rogers. 

After he had prescribed for the boy, he 
stood a moment at the door, carefully 
reviewing his treatment and its possible 
effects, as he drew on his gloves. The 
nurse came forward quickly, asking in an 
undertone, “‘ Can you save him ?” 

He looked greatly surprised at the 
question, but answered quietly, “I think 
not. The symptoms are so-and-so. Why 
do you ask ?” 

“He is the only son of his mother,” she 
almost whispered, glancing towards the 
inner room, “and she is a widow.” 

His keen grey eyes met hers, dark with 
repressed tears, and at last he said with a 
peculiar smile, ‘‘And yet you are a nurse!” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
earnestly. ‘Do you expect me to lose 
all human interest—all feeling, just because 
] am a nurse ?” 

‘““There is interest and interest,” he 
responded briefly. ‘* Good-day !” 

And as they went their several ways, each 
pondered upon what the other had said. 

“That a doctor, of all men, should be 
hard and unsympathetic,” she sighed. 

“To think that the world goes round 
by feeling, sentiment—fudge!” he said 
impatiently, as he drove away. 

However, these two uncongenial persons 
worked with the same patients, and meet 
they must daily. After a time they 
discovered a narrow strip of common 
sympathy. In the midst of giving direc- 
tions one day, he suddenly stepped to the 
window and flung it wide open. His 
usually pale face was flushed, and he 
suddenly bit his lips. 

“Nurse,” said he, ‘‘I was near swear- 
ing then!” He turned to her with a sort 


of anticipatory delight in the look of 
horror which he expected to see on her 
face ; but to his amazement she clasped 


her hands, and with bright eyes retorted : 
“ Do ! ” 
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Thereupon his frown cleared a little, 
while he went on indignantly : ‘‘ No drain- 
age, no ventilation, no cleanliness. What 
chance have I- against diphtheria or any 
other disease ?” 

“I know—I know,” she said earnestly ; 
“the disease has everything on its side; 
but strong men can fight against odds. 
And doctors too, I think,” she added a 
little shyly. 

“Thank you,” he said warmly, and 
went away happy to a degree that amazed 
him over this little burst of sympathy. 
While as to the nurse, as soon as she was 
alone her face dimpled into a smile, and 
she whispered to the arm of her chair: 
**No, no; he isn’t heartless, after all!” 

Jimmy Rierdan died very suddenly one 
day, and the Doctor, who was sent for, 
and came too late to be of any assistance, 
found a group of neighbours condoling 
with the mother, and Nora Shepherd, not 
needed for the moment, leaning against 
the window-frame. He came up quietly 
and caught a glimpse of her closed eyes 
and exhausted look before she had time 
to alter her,expression. 

‘“Miss Shepherd,” he said authori- 
tatively, while his characteristic frown was 
very marked, “‘ you must go home at once.” 

“No,” she pleaded faintly. 

“‘I will see that everything is cared for; 
you will not be needed.” 

“*Oh, I must stay—I must!” she said, 
with her nervous clasping and unclasping 
of hands. 

For a moment he 
helpless; then, seeing her bonnet and 
cloak upon the wall, deliberately took 
them down and brought them to her. 
Awkwardly enough, he placed the dainty 
bonnet on her waves of brown hair, and 
tried to manipulate the fresh muslin ties. 
With a look of one who is getting out of 
deep water into shoals, he placed the 
cloak about her shoulders and fastened it. 

During this process she stood helpless, 
unable to resist. Before the look of 
definite resolve in his face —a resolve 
which she felt that no force could break— 
she knew that she actually quailed. 

“You will come to my office—no, you 
will stay at home to-morrow and I will 


looked dark, but 
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bring you some medicine. 
promise ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered in the very spirit 
of meekness, but as she walked slowly 
away she was distinctly conscious of a 
feeling of terror at her apparent loss of 
will-power, and of rebellion against the 
stern dictates laid upon her. 

“He shall not dominate me so—he 
shall not!” she said between her teeth. 
‘“‘] will have my way, as I have always had 
it before!” And the look in her eyes as 
she walkéd the floor of her room, with her 
finger-nails printing deep marks in her 
hands, indicated that the statement was 
likely to come about. 

Nevertheless, she took most meekly the 
medicine and the few days’ rest which the 
doctor prescribed. Moreover, she listened 
with few expressions of dissent to the 
lecture on the subject of overwork which 
he read her when he called with the 
medicine. 

““T am much edified,” she laughed as 
he turned to go, ‘‘ but I don’t promise to 
keep all these precepts. I shali go back 
to work to-morrow.” 

‘*No,” said he. 

“Yes,” said she. 
parted. 

The next morning as he was driving 
down Halstead Street he saw her descend- 
ing the steps of the Settlement house. 

“Ready for the fray,” said she, as he 
drew up at the kerb. 

“So I see,” he replied briefly ; and she 
wondered if the hot sun or vexation made 
his face so flushed. 

“You are incorrigible,” he continued 
severely ; ‘‘ but I happen to need you this 
morning. May I help you in?” 

‘“* You see !” she cried triumphantly. 

** You are quite strong enough ?” 

“Of course lam. But what is it ?” 

He smiled as he took the reins and 
began to drive rapidly away. ‘‘ Wait,” 
said he. 

‘‘ But where are we going ?” she asked 
in a puzzled tone. His reply was so 
strange that she looked still more be- 
wildered. He begantolaugh aloud—in itself 
a most unusual proceeding for him—sud- 
denly checked himself, and demanded— 


Do you 


And with that they 


” 
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““ Have you confidence in me, or not? 
Then don’t ask.” 

She was only half-reassured; for to sce 
this grave physician, who rarely ever 
smiled, laughing and talking like a school- 
boy, was a strange experience for her; he 
seemed to her like one who had suddenly 
given leash to an impulse. 

When the houses became cottages 
standing like tiny islands in a sea of 
prairie, she could keep silence no longer, 
but repeated her last question in a voice 
almost terror-stricken. 

This time he answered her. ‘“‘ We are 
going,” he said deliberately, “‘to have a 
holiday.” 

For a moment it seemed as if she 
might try to leap away from him into the 
road, and then she breathed indignantly, 
“You said you needed me!” 

“So I do!” There was an 
challenge of eyes, and hers fell. 

‘“*T mean,” he said, with a return to his 
natural voice, ‘“‘ that we both need a few 
hours of rest and change, and a bit of 
country air. When I saw you going to 
work against my orders—it was a sudden 
impulse—I did what you see. Well ?” 

She did not reply, but looked straight 
ahead with knitted brow. 

“Bring forward your accusations, 
Madam (we are going to Riverside first), 
and let me defend myself. ‘Treacherous,’ 
will that do to begin with ?” 

** Yes, and I might add ‘ unchivalrous,’ 
she retorted, seeing that the word stung. 

“* How so ?” he asked, in another tone. 

“You bring me here against my will. 
Should not a woman be asked whether she is 
willing to accept a favour at your hands ?” 

He disregarded her last question, and, 
biting his lip with vexation, asked, ‘‘ But 
why should your will be against mine in 
such a simple matter ?” 

She suddenly broke into a ripple of 
laughing. ‘ Why should you always have 
your way, Dr. Bonner ?” 

‘“*T don’t,” he answered grimly, “always; 
but in this I am acting for your own 
good.” 

“I prefer to act for myself,” she said 
gently, “even if it isn’t ‘for my own good,’ 
as you say.” 


instant 


” 












They drove on for a few minutes in 
silence, the horse’s head still turned away 
from the city. After a silence most 
uncomfortable for both of them, she 
said insistently, ‘‘Dr. Bonner, will you 
please turn back at once ?” 

‘** Give me a good reason why I should,” 
he replied, without looking at her. 

“You have no 
right to demand 
reasons,” she 
answered coldly. 

“You do not trust 


me!” 
At first she 
quivered a little 


before his steel-like 
glance, then smiled 
with a sudden, deli- 
cate flush like the 
opening ofapple- 
blossoms in May. 

“If I did 
not,” she said 
slowly, “you 
would not have 
kept me a 
moment against 
my will; but I 
knew you to be 
both a kind and 
an honourable 
man, but just a 
bit Fe 

“A bit 
he asked, as she 
paused. 

“A bit Quix- 
otic,” she said, 
looking at him 
with bright 
fearless eyes. 

“Do you mean 
gloomily. 

“Yes — inclined to tilt against the 
whole world and to expect to win every 
time.” 

‘Ridiculous, you mean,” he added, 
drawing the horse up by the roadside. 
“See that distant field of golden-rod 
and asters? Think of the glimpse of an 
earthly Paradise which you are giving 
up——” 
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As he spoke he began, almost as if 
unconsciously, to turn the horse about. 

“I know something better than earthly 
Paradises,” she said, smiling. 

** Do you then know why I turned back ?” 

“I might guess.” 

“* Why, then ?” 

“Tell me about your stay in Germany,” 
she said quite inconsequently. 

It was nearly noon when 
they drove up to the door 
of the Fuller Settlement. In 
silence the Doctor helped 
her to descend, but she said, 
laughing, “‘I will tell you 
now what pleased me’ best 
in my unexpected drive. It 
was that I for once succeeded 
in bringing you 
to my way of 
thinking,” 

“But you 
didn’t,” he 
asserted hastily ; 
‘that is just the 
point ; and yet I 
am both sorry 
and ashamed 
that you should 
have been dis- 
tressed.” 

He had fasten- 
ed his horse, and 
was walking up 
to the door with 
her. When they 
reached’ the 
broad covered 
verandah she put 
out her hand, 
and, to his own 
great surprise, he 
kissed it. She looked up startled, and 
read in a moment that the barriers between 
them had given way, that this man loved 
her and was going to tell her so. 

But before she could move, he, putting 
his hands into his coat-pockets—as he 
often did when struggling for outward 
composure—encountered an envelope, and 
brought it forth with such a decided change 
of expression that she cried out, “ You 
have bad news!” 
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“Oh, no,” he answered bitterly ; ‘it is 
a letter from my wife, which I forgot to 
read.” 

The sun went on shining, and the clatter 
of trams and babel of voices about them 
did not stop for an instant; yet, while he 
stood mechanically looking at the letter 
which had crept like a serpent into his 
Paradise,’ to the girl everything seemed 
dark and silent, while the words seemed 
to dance about in her brain: ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t he be married? He never said 
so, but why not? Why not?” 

He was roused from his thoughts by her 
laugh. ‘‘ Your wife certainly has cause to 
complain of you. Good-morning.” 

“She doesn’t care,” he said to himself 
as he drove away, and straightway pro- 
ceeded to persuade himself that he was 
most glad that she did not. 

“Each of us has a work to do,” he 
reflected; ‘‘mine seems to be that of 


prolonging people’s lives on this uncom-~ 


fortable earth. She does not care for me; 
and if she did, there’s no room for love in 
my life.” 

Soon afterwards he found himself again 
in his own home, with his wife and his 
mastiff and her little blanketed fox-terrier, 
which was his pet abomination. 

He piunged at once into work, embody- 
ing some of the conclusions reached 
during his summers experience in a 
magazine article; and was too busy with 
that and with the proofs of his new book 
and with his professional calls to’ give any 
thought to the state of his own feelings. 
But the undercurrent was there. 

Nora Shepherd did not cross his path 
again until It happened this way. 
Among the various notes of congratulation 
and approval (or disapproval) called forth 
by the appearance of his new book was 
one from Dr. Rogers. The encomiums 
Dr. Bonner read through with a smile 
which showed how far from sweet they 
were to him; but when he came to the 
last part of the letter, reproaching him for 
neglect of old friends, he began to pace 
the floor in some excitement. 

“I ought to go, after this, but dare I 
trust myself >” He was using bold 
language to himself, and self rebelled. 
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“Of course you dare. Besides, it is 
extremely improbable that you will ever 
see her.” 

This logic, if it had come from anyone 
but self, Dr. Bonner would have promptly 
annihilated. As it was, however, he went 
that same day to prove that self was right 
as to both points. 

As he waited for his carriage he leaned 
against the chimneypiece, and looking 
down into the fire dancing and fluttering 
about a large log, formulated his thought 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘ The secret 
of life is reason and _ intelligence—these 
two, and love: love must be .trampled 
under foot, as I have done. Then only 
can a man expect to live a progressive and 
successful life””—and he tried to shut out 
the afterthought—‘‘ like mine.” 

The two doctors had discussed the book, 
their common patients, and general topics. 
There fell a silence between them. 

“You have not inquired for Nurse 
Shepherd,” said Dr. Rogers somewhat 
abruptly. 

‘* Ah, true,” said the other, beginning to 
twist his watch-chain about his fingers. 
** She is still here, of course; and weil, I 
hope.” 

““No, she is not,” was the blunt reply. 
“What was that noise ? ” 

“‘ Nothing—that is, I snapped my chain. 
How stupid of me! Did I understand you 
that Miss Shepherd is ill ?” 

““Yes— broke down. Overwork, no 
doubt. She will kill herself some day 
working for other people—it’s a good 
fault, but we can’t afford to lose her.” 

‘““No. Where is she ?” 

** County Hospital.” 

Dr. Bonner half rose from his chair. 
“But why ?” 

“I don’t know. She insisted upon being 
taken there—the Fuller people couldn't 
keep her. She is much better now,” he 
continued, rubbing his chin meditatively, 
“I have been over pretty regularly to see 
her.” He detailed the symptoms, and con- 
cluded, *‘ But the worst thing about it is, 
she must have complete rest for years, if 
her system is to recover at all from the 
strain which it has received; and how to 
persuade her of this—I have hinted at it a 
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number of times—and make her stop work- 
ing, I don’t know.” 

“Ah, yes, ’tis a problem,” said Dr. 
Bonner absent-mindedly, as he rose from 
his chair. ‘‘ Drop in to see me when you 
can.” With a wave of the hand he was 
gone. 

‘Heartless fellow, Bonner,” muttered 
Dr. Rogers to his newspaper; “about 
as much feeling as a tadpole.” 

The “heartless fellow” was already 
far on his way to the hospital. He found 
Nora alone by a 
window, most of 
the ward-patients 
who were able to 
be up having 
gathered about 
the Nora 
had evidently 
been sewing, but 
the work had 
fallen into her 
lap, and_ she 
leaned back in 
her chair with 
closed eyes, the 
frosty sunshine 
turning her 
braided hair to 
gold. 

She did not 
open her eyes 
at his approach, 
and for a 
moment he stood 
by the folding 
screen, which 
the nurse, from 
a feeling of sisterhood in the profession, 
had drawn about her bed, forming a 
sheltered corner, and noted with a long- 
drawn breath the blue shadows about her 
white face. 

All at once her eyelids began to tremble 
with restrained tears, and he spoke ina 
voice so gentle that it seemed not his own. 
“* Miss Nora.” 

She lifted tear-bright eyes to his face, and 
said without surprise, “I was thinking of 
you.” 

Quite taken off his guard, he stood silent, 
flushing, almost trembling; but 


fire. 


She cried out, ** 


she, 
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awakening into fuller consciousness of 
what she had said, tried to nuilify it by 
adding jestingly, ‘‘ You are rather late for 
a professional visit.” 

“Yes,” said he, drawing up a chair with 
the quick movement natural to him, ‘i 
first knew of your illness,” he took out his 
watch, “ half an hour ago.” 

“* Oh,” she half gasped, and did not dare 
pursue the subject, ‘‘I am almost well now.” 

“*Are you?” he asked keenly. 

‘“*Certainlyl am. Has Dr. Rogers been 
telling you : 
I shall begin my 
work again in a 
week or two.” 

** At the Settle- 
ment ?” 

“No” She 
tried to smile, but 
could not control 
her lips. ‘* You 
know the adage 
about misfor- 
tune? I lost 
my—my income, 
about—about the 
time that I fell 
ill. You see, my 
guardian before 
he died had 
invested all—ail 
the little money 
that was left of 
my father’s, 
and—and it didn’t 
turn out well.” 

‘“*T see.” 

** So I had just 
resolved that I must leave*the Settlement 
and work for people who—could pay, when 
this—came !” 

**And now you are going to carry out 
that resolve ?” 

“Yes, I hope to.” 

*“* But if your health ? 
he could not finish. 
‘Don’t, don’t; 

that!” 

He was silent for a moment, then placed 
his hand gently over her nervous fingers, 
which were clutching and unclutching the 
chair-arm. 
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In mercy, 


I must not think of 
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“You would not turn to any of your 
friends ?” 

““I have none,” she began, adding 
hastily, “‘to whom I can appeal.” 

‘“‘Ah!” he murmured, holding fast the 
hand that was trying to free itself. 

‘** Nora,” said he at last, with resolve 
written on every line of his face, “‘ do you 
know what I have tried to keep from you ? 
Do you know that something has come 
into my life which is beyond my control 
or yours, which seems to gain strength 
from my struggling against it? It may 
master me yet.” 

““Why do you say this?” 
appealingly. “I thought you 
yourself on your self-control !” 

‘‘And never more than now; I am 
acting most deliberately, and therefore I 
must say this: Have you known this, 
Nora?” 


she said 


prided 


* Yes,” she answered, drawing her hand 
away and turning her face to the window. 
‘“* And have you cared? Nora, Nora!” 


She looked back with large eyes of 
reproach, ‘‘ Your wife ?” 
;. “You are right. I did not mean to say 


quite this, I think,” he answered unsteadily ; 
then, fully recovering himself: ‘This is the 
point. There is another element in the 
problem ; you must not, shall not, go back 
to nursing !” 

Her very lips turned pale. 
will!” 

‘““No,” he continued, in the same 
steady, sinftexible tone, “you know in 
your own heart that if you do, you will 
be dead within the year.” 

“* What then ?” 

“What then? My G ! Nora, I 
have respected conventions long enough ; 
no, I mean you must let me care for you. 
In any way you like, but it must be!” 

She clasped her hands across her knee, 
and leaning forward, looked at him in 
silence, and he did not blench. 

‘* Just what do you mean?” she asked 
slowly. ‘‘ That I shall take your money ?” 

‘“‘ Ay, for when a man loves a woman 
as I do you, Nora, there is no mine and 
thine.” 

In the silence which followed both 
became ‘distinctly aware of the cracked 


“1 will—l 


voices and innocent gossip of several old 
women about the fire— 

‘And I ses to him, ses I, ‘ You hain’t 
got but one life to live,’ ses -——” 

Then Nora asked again: “And your 
wife ?” 

“Has nothing to do with the question. 
I shali provide for her, be sure.” 

“It would be just stealing,” she said 
in an undertone ; “‘ what is yours is hers, 
not mine.” 

“You would make me stand by, then, 
and let you kill yourself without lifting a 
finger to help ?” 

**And you would put me to the shame 
of thinking—thinking Again she 
turned to the window to hide the tears 
she was too weak to control. 

“Nora, Nora,” he groaned, ‘I see no 
other way.” 

“If I were to say ‘Yes,’ then, what 
would you do?” 

“Whatever you wish. I should put 
the money in your name, and that is all, 
unless "4 

She did not hear the last word. 
ask nothing in return ?” 

“Nothing, except that you get well.” 

He had not finished when she inter- 
rupted. ‘You are generous. Few men 
would have offered this without F 

“* Without ?” 

It was hard to say, but she was deter- 
mined to show that she appreciated his 
generosity without accepting it. ‘‘ With- 
out other conditions.” 

It was his turn to look away. 
an ‘unless’—and I meant unless 
could think with me.” 

“That ie 

“That my real marriage is with you and 
not with es 

“Hush! The Bible notwithstanding?” 

“Yes, when it contradicts all the best, 
impulses of a man’s nature, to say nothing 
of all the dictates of reason.” 

“That way, then, would be your 
choice ?” 

“Why do you ask?” he began evasively. 
“The choice is to be yours—not mine!” 

*“‘ And you abide by it?” 

** Certainly.” 

“Then I am to choose between accepting. 


** And 


*T added 
you 
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your money as a gift, a charity, and this 
marriage, as you call it 2” 

“ Dearest,” he said passionately, “‘ every 
principle by which I have ruled my life 
has broken down within this hour. There 
is nothing left—nothing; but if you could 
love me, then even now there might be 
an earthly Paradise for us.” 

His words called up before both a vision 
of shimmering 
prairie grasses 
ruffled by the 
wind into wavelets 
and gleaming 
with golden-rod. 

“We must 
settle it now, 
Nora—now. You 
do love me—I 
know it—I know 
at 

“I know,” she 

said, quivering 
with repressed 
feeling, ‘“‘I know 
your will-power. 
You make me 
against I— I 
cannot help it— 
I—oh, God, for 
I do!” She 
buried her head 
in her arm to 
stifle her sobs. 
. There was a 
little burst of 
laughter from the 
convalescents 
about the fire. 
One of the nurses 
was telling a 
funny story, and 
in the sound of her cheery voice Nora’s 
distress was quite unheard. 

The Doctor waited until she was quiet ; 
then, following the impulse which was 
rushing over him like a torrent, burying 
habit and reason and even will, he leaned 
forward and whispered a long time. 

At last: ‘‘ Nora, there is no sin in it— 
none, except in the eyes of the world. 
And these we dare face, you and I, as 
others have done before us. Sin? If-sin 
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He leaned against the wall without speaking. 
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there be, throw it upon my soul, and I will 
bear it all—gladly, little girl! You heard. 
what the old woman said, Nora ?>—‘ Only. 
one life.’ Let us be happy!” 

She could not speak, but put out her 
hand in a sort of passive resistance. He 
took it, and its icy coldness warned him 
that it was time to stop. 

“Nora,” he said, rising abruptly, “‘ put 
it all aside for 
the present, dear. 
You are not 
strong enough to- 
decide now. Next 
week, perhaps— 
but it will all 
come right in 
good time.” 

And in his own 
mind he was. 
planning to have 
all ‘things in 
readiness; and 
she was thinking : 
“It. shall be de- 
cided to-night.” 

** Darling, - dar- 
ling, at least our 
love is a comfort, 
is it not ?” 

She was 
too weak to 
resist when 
he laid his 
hand on 
her soft 
hair and 
kissed her 
forehead ; 
nor did 
she stir 
until the 

sound of his footsteps had died away. 

That night, as she lay in bed, the nurse, 
noticing her wan look, stopped a momeat. 
‘“‘You are overtired, Nora dear; rest well 
to-night.” 

The girl opened her eyes. ‘‘ When 
shall I be able to go away ?” she asked 
quickly. 

“‘ Are you so anxious to leave us ?” 

“No; but I must. How soon—how 
soon?” 
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“In two or three weeks, perhaps, if you 
take things quietly.” 

“Two weeks,” groaned Nora to herself; 
‘‘and he is coming again in one. God 
help me!” 

He came back at the end of the week, 
and yet not he, but another self, less stern 
and restrained : on the contrary, with the 
look of one who had broken bonds and 
was joyous with newly found freedom. 
He was smiling with visions of the earthly 
Paradise—this Golden Age that was to be 
so unlike the present—when he met one 
of the nurses in the corridor. 

‘“You are Dr. Bonner, are you not? 
she asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘“*T saw you in our ward last week, and 
one of the house-physicians told me. Miss 
Shepherd left a note for you when she went 
away. 


” 


It seemed to him that minutes elapsed 
before he could find tongue to stammer: 
‘“* But I thought—they told me—two weeks 
at the least” 

‘“Yes; but she has appeared unusually 
strong lately, and it seemed to worry her 
to be detained ; then we have been 
crowded for room, too, so it was best 
every way.” 

He leaned against the wall without 
speaking. A warrior who comes exultant 
to seal a victory, and in a second learns 
that his troops have been routed and slain, 
does not instantly regain his self-control. 

“I will bring the note at once,” said 
the nurse, and then left him alone to 
read— 

I dare not risk seeing you again, for you have 
almost made me think that wrong is right. I can 
and must go my own way ; it will not be to despair 
or death—unless you follow me and talk as you 
have done. Let us be strong to live apart, and 
then our love will—may be merged in a wider love— 
the love that alone gives value to life, without which 
intellect and genius are dust. 

Do not fear for me; I am not afraid. You do 
not believe it yet, but I know that there is a spirit 
that makes for Right, and it has proved stronger 
than my rebellious self, and I rejoice even now in 
the conquest. 
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You are not to blame more than I. We both 
have been weak and foolish. But there is hope, for 
now we see but darkly, yet more light will come 
from year to year. Do not forget me, but, thinking 
of all that has passed, remember that incompleteness 
shall be made completeness. I do not know what I 
am writing any more; but if I could believe that 
somewhere you will be seeing more clearly an 
living more in the spirit of love, I do believe it 
with all my heart. M. 

He lost all sense of time as he read over 
and over again the blurred, confused, 
almost unintelligible lines. People passed 
and repassed him, and finally one of the 
resident physicians, who knew him well, 
came and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“* Bonner, you are ill,” he said. 

‘* Yes,” answered the other, and his face 
did not belie him. 

“Come in, come in, and let us see 
began his friend. 

““No,” he said calmly, ‘‘ I am quite able 
to go home, thank you. I shall 
once.” 

All that night he battled with the prob- 
lem, and it was not until the noises of dawn 
were becoming audible that he could say, 
“It is becoming clearer.” Weak and 
exhausted, he held his cold hands over the 
smoking ashes of his study fire, saying 
sadly, ‘“‘ Reason and will first—those I 
learned quickly; then love I came to 
know ; but now it is a something which 
gathers them all into itself and is more 
than all.” And then, awhile later: ‘She 
must go her own way, and may the spirit 
that makes for Right be with her!” 

He was still sitting thus before the 
empty grate, when the door opened and 
his wife said tremulously, “‘Oh, Henry, 
I have been so frightened! I thought 
you were—you have not been to bed all 
night.” 

‘““No,” he answered, “‘ I was working at 
a problem.” 

““And did you solve it?” she asked, 
coming up to him. 

“No, but I am on the way, I think; | 
shall have to keep at it long, but this 
night’s work has helped me — helped 
me!” 
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THE QUEEN’S OLD SERVANTS. 


By GEORGE A, WADE. 


HE lot of being a “servant of the 
Queen,” in the ordinary domestic 
meaning of the word servant, is a 
peculiarly pleasing one for the fortunate 
person, male or female, who enjoys that 
distinction; for no kinder or more 
thoughtful mistress can possibly be 
wished for, even by the most exacting 
of modern servants, than the royal lady 
who so graciously presides over the large 
establishments at Windsor, Osborne, and 
Balmoral. 

But my intention in this article is not 
to deal with the work and mutual relations 
that exist between the Queen and younger 
servants of various kinds in the royal 
palaces; it is rather to give some account 
of her Majesty’s thoughtfulness, kindness, 
and regard for those who have served her 
faithfully through long years, whatever 
their rank, condition, or nature of service 
may have been. 

As is fairly well known, the Queen is 
strongly conservative in her likes and 
dislikes, and she has a great objection to 
having new servants and faces about her. 
She always endeavours to retain the old 
ones as long as possible, and not till they 
are quite past doing their appointed work 
efficiently does their royal mistress part 
with them from her immediate service. 
Even then she never forgets them, and 
many are the tokens of remembrance and 
gratitude that come their way, often at 
most unexpected times. 

Yet her Majesty is no mistress of the 
“easy” nature. She never allows any 
servant to do work carelessly or in a slip- 
shod manner. Nothing so impresses all 
visitors to any of the royal palaces as the 
perfect method and arrangement which 


prevail, even in the smallest particulars. 
If there’is the least attempt to do work 
negligently, to “shuffle” it, to disregard 
the details, that eye which watches so 
closely over all the interests of a great 
nation is just as quick to detect this minor 
fault of a personal servant, who is sure to 
hear about the affair sooner or later, and 
that in most cases from the Queen herself. 

When long periods of faithful service on 
her behalf, therefore, come to a close 
from old age, infirmity, or other cause, 
the Queen never fails to see that the 
person concerned is duly provided for in 
every possible manner. She has several 
ways of providing such a servant with a 
good home. There are roomy lodges 
built here and there about all the royal 
demesnes, and in these an old man, an 
old woman, or an elderly couple can live 
in ease and comfort for the remainder of 
their days, their little income saved during 
years of service being often augmented 
by personal allowances or gifts from the 
Sovereign herself, as regards money. 
Then there come all kinds of other 
presents now and then: game from the 
royal parks, baskets of good things from 
the private gardens, hampers of season- 
able fare at such times as Christmas. 
These old servants fare extremely well 
after they are superannuated, and their 
pleasure is often augmented by occasional 
visits from their royal mistress herself, for 
the purpose of seeing them and inquiring 
how they are. 

As an example of the Queen’s interest 
in such servants, even when she was a mere 
girl, we may quote the case of old Jonathan 
Mace, who had served her mother for 
many years. When the Duchess of Kent 
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died he came into the Queen’s service at 
Frogmore as a garden-help, and in his 
latter years, when work was out of the 
question, Mace lived in the lodge at the 
entrance to those gardens. The Queen 
allowed him a pension, which, with per- 
quisites of various kinds, gave him over a 
pound a week to live on; so Mace always 
used to consider himself in clover. He 
would tell you comic tales of the sons and 
daughters of his mistress when they were 
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the servant to continue living there, even 
after active work is out of the question, 
for she recognises the attachment which 
old people get for the particular spot 
where they have resided so long. 

There are severai places where the 
Queen has built small cottages, scarcely 
properly designated ‘‘ almshouses,” for 
the use of those who have been true 
and faithful servants, when their days of 
personal service are past and the autumn 
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THE ROYAL LODGES AT WINDSOR TENANTED BY OLD SERVANTS. 


young, and he spoke of them very off- 
handedly, as ‘‘ rare young bucks!” It was 
a treat to see the old man’s face light up 
when he met the Queen, however, for he 
certainly thought nobody ever equalled his 
young mistress. 

Most of the various lodges, farm- 
cottages, and such places on the park- 
lands of the different royal estates are thus 
occupied by old retainers. In some 
instances, where a.servant, owing to his 
or her particular work, has lived in one 
house—such as a coachman’s, or groom’s, 
in the Royal Mews—her ' Majesty allows 


of life comes on. The tourist.in the 1sie- 
of Wight is always interested in the 
instance of this seen at Whippingham, 
where there is to be found one of the 
model rows of almshouses in this country. 
If the visitor enters and talks with two 
or three of the inhabitants thereof, he will 
soon learn what these old people think of 
the lady whom they served in the olden 
days of long ago, and who has now so 
generously provided for their temporal 
wants. 

They will teil quaint stories of personal 
visits from the Lady of Osborne, of 
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personal sympathy in trouble, of mutual had passed away in our land centuries 
rejoicing in times of happiness.- They ago. You will find the link still survives, 
can show you a hundred ways in which though, perhaps, in a slightly more 
the Queen has manifested the greatest modern form than when the _ great 
interest in their welfare since they gave frowning castles of England were fortified 
up work in their own department at the and moated. 

Castle. When you have spent an hour The Queen shows her interest in her 
old servants in many 
other ways besides 
making such provision 
for them. She has be- 
fore to-day actually made 
sketches of them, and 
painted their portraits 
herself. Perhaps the 
best and most notable 
of these is the picture of 
Annie McDonald, a per- 
sonal chamber-attendant 
on her Majesty, whom 
her royal mistress made 
a very great favourite 
and trusted most con- 
fidentially. The Queen 
painted a capital like- 
ness of this girl, and 
even at the present day 
it hangs in her own 
private rooms at Wind- 
sor, a tribute alike to 
mistress and maid. Of 
course, the Queen has 
photographs of almost 
all her personal attend- 
ants, taken at one time 
or another, and of these 
portraits she takes much 
care. 

Though it may be a 
fact not generally known, 
her Majesty has more 
than once raised a statue 
to the memory of an old 
and tried servant. Such 
a statue may be seen by 
the visitor to Balmoral, 
where it stands on the 

Ehate: qehastee, Ranchers. royal estate. It is to the 
MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE QUEEN TO THE memory of John Brown, 

MEMORY OF JOHN BROWN. 
and was erected by the 
with them you will come to the conclusion Queen as a tribute to one who had 
that you made a mistake in thinking that served her ungrudgingly and loyally for 
the days of chatelaines and retainers a very long period of years. She herself 
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also chose the words to be put on the 
stone at its base— 
Friend more than servant, loyal, truthful, brave ; 
Self less than duty, even to the grave. 
It shows the extreme good sense of our 
Sovereign that she so well recognised the 
extraordinarily loyal heart that beat under 
the blunt, often almost rude, exterior of 
the great Highland retainer. For John 
Brown’s whole heart and soul were devoted 
to his beloved Queen, yet he never 
hesitated not only to tell her the truth 
about what might prove distasteful to her, 
but even to give her his own determined 
opinion contrary to hers on certain points. 
It is known that on more than one 
occasion this Highland servant, jealous 
of his mistress’s appearance in public, 
rebuked her for wearing articles of dress 
that he considered too shabby, or too old- 
fashioned. But probably the Queen liked 
him all the better for it, and in this again 
she showed that great good sense which 
has distinguished her throughout all her 
long reign. She has also placed granite 
seats at Osborne and Balmoral, each with an 
inscription, ‘‘ In memory of John Brown.” 
Another way in which her Majesty has 
shown her grateful remembrance of her 
former faithful servants is by her actions 
towards their families after their own 
deaths. In many cases the Queen has 
written privately with her own hand a 
much-prized letter of sympathy, and in 
more instances than one she has offered 
to erect a tombstone to the memory of 
the deceased servant over the grave. 
There is, in Kensal. Green Cemetery, a 
fine memorial thus put up by the Quéen 
to the memory of Mrs. Thurston, a former 
nurse of many of the royal children, and 
a woman for whom the Queen and her 
family entertained the greatest respect all 
through her life. When this old nurse died, 
after several years’ quiet retirement from 
active work, those whom she had served 
many decades before did not forget what 
they owed her, for valuable wreaths and a 
tombstone testified to their gratefulness, 
especially to that of the Sovereign herself. 
Nor is the Queen’s remembrance of her 
old servants connected only with those 
who have been of humble birth or inferior 
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service. The same consideration, the 
same gratefulness, the same attention is 
shown to persons who have been loyal 
personal servants, but whose work and 
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rank of life by birth or other things have 
placed them on a different plane from ‘the 
retainers exercising humbler but equally 


functions. Take the case of 
Lady Augusta Stanley as an example. 
Probably that lady, who acted as a secre- 
tary to her Majesty, but who was really 
a most intimate confidential companion 
and helper in many things, was as close 
a friend as the Queen ever had. Her 
status after her marriage, and her work, 
were not such as particularly needed the 
influence and personal support of her 
former mistress. But the Queen never 
forgot that previous friendship, and she 
kept up a regular intimacy with Lady 
Augusta all the same. 

When that lady died and was buried in 
the Abbey which she had, with her 
husband, the Dean, loved so dearly, there 
came a beautiful wreath and a 


necessary 


written 
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‘touching expression of the personal loss the 
Sovereign felt herself to have sustained in 
the decease of her friend. And every year 
since that time the anniversary of Lady 
Augusta’s death finds a new wreath set upon 
her grave in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
.a wreath that comes from the zvoman—more 
than the Queen—who constantly remembers 
what she owes to that dead form. 

You may recollect that a similar practice 
is carried out by the Queen each year in 
grateful recollection of the close personal 
friendship she enjoyed with the late Ear! of 
Beaconsfield. ‘To him more than to most 
of her Prime Ministers (so we are led to 
believe) the Queen feels her indebtedness 
for that active personal principle of loyalty 
to herself which so much distinguished 
the late Lord Beaconsfield. 

Her Majesty has also placed memorial 
tablets in many of her favourite chapels 
to the old and valued royal servants in 
personal attendance upon her, after their 
decease. Thus there are 
Crathie 


at Balmoral, 


or rather at Church, tablets 
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to such faithful retainers as Francis Clark 
and Donald Brown. Many of the Scotch 
families in the Balmoral district, people 
who have lived for generations on the 
estate there, have given of their best, 
men and women, entirely devoted to the 
Sovereign’s personal service. And the 
Queen has remembered the dead, and 
taken care of the.living. The marble 
tablets prove the former; the happy old 
folks livingin the rural thatched cottages up 
and down the estate, one of which is seen 
in the photograph, are proof of the latter. 

This same method of commemoration 
is seen in the private chapel at Windsor. 
Here, on each side of the altar and pulpit, 
the Queen has caused to be placed brasses 
or marble tablets in memory of dis- 
tinguished members of the household who 
have especially deserved her regard for 
their loyalty. Such faithful servants as Sir 
Henry Ponsonby are thus remembered, and 
the gratitude for them is 
written up before the eyes of all the other 
members, humble or high, of the royal 
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house. These, as they sit in the little 
chapel, Sunday after Sunday, day after 
day, cannot but be led by those tributes of 
regard to serve their mistress to the very 
best of their abilities, in whatever way 
they may be called upon, so that they, in 
their turn, may become equally 
honoured by her. 

And, moreover,. the Queéen’s 
touching remembrance of her 
old and valued servants still 
living is not confined to pro- 
viding them with necessary 
comforts, shelter, food, and 
clothing in their old age. It 
goes further; for her Majesty 
has the most devoted tenderness 
towards their feelings in every 
way, and will rather put up with 
some little inconvenience than 
make them feel that they are 
forgotten, slighted, or left out 
in the cold in any way. Some- 
times the Queen even carries 
this point to excess. She will 
only have certain duties done by 
the same persons who have done 
them for years on her behalf, 
though, perhaps, other and 
younger hands might be equally 
fitted for the work demanded. 
Her own conservative tenden- 
cies, and her fear of hurting 
the feelings of others, are the 
main reasons for this. 

The particular old servant who has 
travelled with her, or rather before her, 
for so many years when she _ has 
journeyed from one palace to another, in 
order to see that all was in readiness, has 

. Still to perform the same task. It is not 
generally known, too, that her Majesty has 
all the hymns to be sung at Divine service 
written out for her, instead of using a 
hymn-book. But such is the case; and 
it may be of interest in relation to the 
subject of our article here to know that 
the same servant who has written those 
hymns out for many decades yet carries 
out the task, though he is now a very old 
man. The Queen has been so long accus- 
tomed to his doing it, and he has so well 
discharged the task, that it is certain her 
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Majesty would not care to hurt either his 
feelings or her own by letting any other 
servant do that special work. 

The old servants of the Queen are 
indeed fortunate — fortunate in their 
mistress ; fortunate in their conditions of 
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service ; fortunate in the certainty of 
comfort, help, and sympathy that awaits 
them at a time of life when too many 
people in the world are ever ready to 
“shunt” those who cannot maintain the 
pace. We live in what has been called a 
“utilitarian age”; when those who do 
not, or cannot, work actively are seldom 
dealt with as they have often, from past 
services, deserved. But there is one 
mistress, at any rate, with whom old-world 
traditions and Christian principles still 
linger with regard to the treatment of 
those who are no longer able to serve as 
they once did, or who have fallen after 
their work was done. And it is pleasant 
to know that that mistress is our own 
beloved Queen. 
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Costumei tanto os meus olhos 
A namorarem os teus, 
Que de tanto confundil—os 
Nem ja sei quaes séo os meus. 
PORTUGUESE SERENADE. 
My eyes so oft accustomed were to meet 
And melt in mutual loving glance with thine, 
| That I can vouch no longer now, my sweet, 
Which are or are not mine.—TRANSLATION. 


HE last day of Carnaval was drawing 
to its close. The straggling street 


of the little village of Malveira was thickly 
strewn with the missiles of a long-sustained 
and frolicsome contest, in’ the shape of- 
showers of beans, peas, and burst packets 


of starch. 

A truce had been called, and many of 
the male combatants and maskers were 
refreshing themselves with wine and 
cigarettes in Maria Lima’s taberna at the 
corner of the street. The bear was hob- 
nobbing with his leader; his Satanic 
Majesty and his aide-de-camp with a 
Padre; while Ethiopians, monkeys, 
minstrels, and a nondescript crowd filled 
every corner of the little room with their 
persons, and the air with smoke, chatter, 
and laughter. 

During a sudden lull in the revelry a 
voice was heard to exclaim— 

*“‘Hola, menino Luiz! Where are 
you? Let us have a ‘fado’ with your 
guitar.” ; 

“‘Luiz Alves isn’t here,” replied the 
“Padre.” ‘I saw him going towards the 
patrao’s house just now.” 

A general burst of laughter followed this 
speech. The unconscious cause of it, 
dressed as a Pierrot, was at that precise 
moment standing at the foot of the 
terrace-wall that fronted José Carvalho’s 
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house at the other end of the village. He 
was singing in a subdued voice the 
quatrain at the head of this chapter, and 
the light, rippling accompaniment of the 
guitar he played tricked out each syllable 
he uttered in an intricate, dainty, and 
harmonious lacework of sound. 

The music acted like an incantation, for 
before the quatrain was concluded the head 
and shoulders of a pretty, dark-eyed girl 
rose cautiously above the low terrace-wall. 

“Candida!” 

* Lanz |" 

A white hand was stretched over the 
wall, which the young man was about to 
seize eagerly, when a figure appeared at 
the head of the narrow entry from the 
main street. 

There was a stifled cry: the hand was 
hastily withdrawn, and its owner dis- 
appeared; while Luiz, glancing round, 
uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

The disturber of the interview was a 
strongly built young fellow dressed like a 
well-to-do dandy farmer. His short black 
jaqueta, lavishly frogged and braided, and 
his tight-fitting trousers, secured by a gay 
red sash, showed off his muscular limbs 
to advantage. On his head he wore a 
broad-brimmed felt sombrero, which 
shaded a determined-looking face nearly 
of a bronze hue from constant exposure to 
the burning sun. 

He halted leisurely before the Pierrot, 
and, taking his cigarette from between his 
lips, eyed that young man intently, while 
a slow-growing, quizzical smile showed his 
strong, white, even teeth. 

“Hold! Luiz Alves,” said he, at length. 
“Credo! Are you going back to Lisbon 
to-night in that rig ?” 
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‘I’m not going back to Lisbon to-night, 
if that’s what you wish to know,” was the 
sulky reply. 

‘Ah! you’re going to sleep at your 
padrenho’s | godfather’s], eh ?” 


The music acted like an incantation. 


Luiz pretended to be adjusting his 
guitar; he simply nodded his head 
affirmatively, without looking up. 

This palpable hint that his presence 
was not required was not lost upon the 
mew-comer. 
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“All right, rapaz, 1’m going: I won't 
disturb you,” said he, smiling still more 
widely, though not agreeably. He lighted 
another cigarette. ‘“‘ Have you seen Pedro 
Carvalho ?” he asked, in a louder tone. 


This last question 
roused Luiz: he looked 
up quickly, first at the 
terrace, and then, with 

sudden defiance, at his ques- 
tioner, as he gripped his 
guitar tightly and straightened 
himself. 

“No, I haven’t 
commenced. 

““Oh! I suppose Pae José 
is keeping him under lock 
and key ?” interrupted the 
other, puffing forth a huge 
volume of smoke. 

“What nonsense you are 
talking!” exclaimed Luiz 
angrily. “If you'll take my 
advice, Julio Ferreira ,, 

“Certainly! You’re a 
lawyer—or, at least, half a 
one, Luizinho! No fee for 

it, I suppose ; so out with it,” interrupted 
the other again, as he placed his hands 
upon his hips. He was smiling still, but 
there was a glitter in his black eyes, above 
which the strong, level brows were now 
meeting. 


” 


he 
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The Pierrot’s face flushed. 

*“You’re quite welcome to it,” said he. 
** Keep out of Pedro’s way, or—or mi 

“‘ Or what, menino ?” 

“Or you’ll bear that father of yours 
company in the Limoiro ” (the city prison), 
was the hot response. 

In a moment, Julio Ferreira had seized 
the speaker by both shoulders and had 
forced him back against the wall. 

Poor Pierrot was only a slightly built 
youth. Though he struggled bravely to 
free himself, he was perfectly powerless in 
the young farmer’s formidable grip. 

“You ’ve given me your advice; now 
take mine,” said Ferreira fiercely through 
his teeth, as he bent over him. ‘“ Don’t 
put your miserable little spoon into this 
broth, Luizinho. Pedro Carvalho zs a 
man. Jou I could break like a canna 
[rush] oa my finger, and, meu Deus! I[’ll 
do it, too, if you say another word!” 

As he concluded, he suddenly relaxed 
his grasp, and, drawing back, strode away 
down the entry. He had not taken more 
than half-a-dozen steps when he turned 
suddenly on his heel and shouted back, 
“Tell Pae José I know very well where 
his precious Pedro is. I mean to wait for 
him to-night, when he comes back from 
Lisbon, to regulate our little contas. 
Don’t forget!” 

The ‘‘advice” which Luiz had uttered, 
and which had cost him such a rough 
handling, had galled a sore spot in Julio 
Ferreira’s memory. 

The Quinta da Fonte, the property of 
the Ferreira family during many genera- 
tions, was about to slip, finally, from the 
hands of the remaining members—old 
Paulo Ferreira and his only son, Julio. 
Heavy mortgages, with the accumulations 
of unpaid interest upon them, had done 
their fatal work, and the last act of a 
slow, despairing struggle—with the usual 
result—had taken place, and the old farm 
and its tumbledown house were to pass 
into other hands. 

The holder of the mortgages was José 
Carvalho, the father of pretty Candida 
with the white mantilla, whose interview 
with her lover, Luiz, Julio Ferreira had so 
, ‘rudely interrupted. Old José was a money- 
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lender, keen and astute as a Jew, who had 
grown rich at the expense of the many 
little land-owners around Malveira. 

It is possible, though, that the Ferreiras 
might still have been in nominal possession 
of the Quinta da Fonte but for an unfor- 
tunate occurrence which had precipitated 
the catastrophe. 

Times had been unusually bad for the 
farmer. It was always hard to get more 
than a bare subsistence out of the Quinta; 
but the long drought of the preceding 
winter, and other kindred troubles, had 
played havoc with the crops, and old 
Paulo Ferreira had been unable on several 
consecutive occasions to meet his payments 
to José Carvalho as they fell due. 

It was of no use to tell José how the 
oranges and olives had failed, and that 
the maize was poor and the grapes 
mildewed. José thought a gentle appli- 
cation of the spur was necessary to stir 
Pedro to exert himself, and he hinted very 
broadly at foreclosure if Pedro came 
empty-handed to him again. 

What ? Turn the Ferreiras out of the 
Quinta da Fonte! Pedro lost his self- 
control entirely before the idea of his 
eviction. One hot word had led to 
another, with the result that a scuffle had 
taken place between. the debtor and 
creditor, and the’ household: had burst in 
on it just in time to rescue the half- 
throttled José from the sinewy fingers of 
the excited farmer. 

A trial at the Boa Hora in Lisbon had 
followed. -Pedro Ferreira was lodged in 
the Limoiro for three months for assault 
and battery, and José Carvalho had 
returned home with that. salve for his. 
dignity and the determination to oust the 
Ferreiras from the Quinta da Fonte as. 
speedily as possible. 

As far as appearances went, Julio 
Ferreira had taken his father’s imprison- - 
ment and the foreclosure of the mortgages. 
quite philosophically. He had given 
nobody his’ confidence on these subjects,. 
but the Malveirenses were of one mind, 
that the young man would be undeserving 
of his reputation of neither forgiving nor 
forgetting an injury if he made no effort to- 
be even with Pae José. 
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Once it seemed that he had made that 
effort, but it could not be proved, though 
no doubt on that point remained in 
Pae José’s mind. 

Julio and Pedro Carvalho, José’s only 
son, had chanced to meet, shortly after the 
trial, in Maria Lima’staberna. The delicate 
topic of Paulo’s imprisonment was intro- 
duced; no one could say afterwards by 
whom. Discussion had become general 
and heated, for many of those present 
were also in José’s clutches; the two 
young men had become involved in the 
argument, and a row-royal, worthy of the 
Montagus and Capulets, had ensued. 
Knives had been drawn and used; sticks 
had been wielded, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the skulls of many of the 
partisans ; and Pedro Carvalho had been 
dragged from the mélé, much battered, 
and with a considerable gash in his left 
arm, as his share of the proceedings. 

José was terrified by this adventure, and 
from the moment of its occurrence went 
about jn constant dread of Julio, He 
tried his very hardest to fix the authorship 
of his son’s wound on the young fellow, 
in the hope of landing him at Paulo’s side 
in the Limoiro; but matters had been so 
mixed and the evidence had been so 
conflicting that the attempt had to be 
abandoned. 

During the altercation between Luiz 
Alves and Julio, Candida, in terror for her 
lover, had run off to the house to call her 
father ; but José was not to be found at 
once, and it was only when Luiz was 
smoothing down his ruffled plumage that 
the old man and his daughter appeared 
upon the scene. 

If José had come earlier, he would not 
have been of much service, to judge from 
the expression on his hawk-like face ; for, 
_ although safe behind his terrace-wall, he 
glanced apprehensively up and down the 
entry before speaking. 

“‘ What is it? What has happened ?” he 
asked, looking down on Luiz. 

Luiz related what had taken place, 
suppressing only the description of the 
manner in which Julio had so ingloriously 
pinioned him. 

“Were there any witnesses?” José 
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asked eagerly, with a gleam in his beady 
eyes. 

Luiz confessed that, as far as he knew, 
there were none. 

The old man’s face fell. ‘Ah, the 
maldito!” he ejaculated, as he tugged 
furiously at his ragged grey moustache. 
“I would have given a hundred milreis to 
see him! Mil demonios! but he should 
have paid dearly for it—and for Pedro 
too! He is as cunning as a snake—the 
assassino !” 

At the mention of Pedro’s name, Luiz 
was reminded of the threat that Julio had 
uitered, and repeated it. 

José turned a sickly ashen-grey as he 
heard it, and for a moment remained 
tongue-tied with fear and wrath combined. 

““The scoundrel means to murder the 
boy!” he gasped at last. He turned to 
the terrified Candida at his side. 

“Run to the. house—run—run, and 
send for the regedor and the cabo-chefe!” 
said he, hurriedly. ‘“‘ Quick!” 

Luiz, who saw his chances of an inter- 
view with Candida approaching the vanish- 
ing point, and he with a “ billet” in his 
pocket for her besides, which he had 
had no opportunity of delivering, now 
broke in. 

“Can I be of any use, Senhor José ?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“You ?” nearly screamed the old man, 
who had forgotten him in his agitation; 
“You? No! Be off to your padrenho’s 
at once!” 

Luiz protested feebly, with disappoint- 
ment writ large in every feature of his face. 

“No, no! Be off!” repeated José, 
energetically, stamping his foot. “I’ve 
quite enough on my hands with Pedro. I 
shan’t know a moment’s peace until that 
maldito Ferreira has gone to Africa. Boa 
norte! Boa norte!” 

He disappeared, but a moment after- 
wards his keen face rose again above the 
parapet. 

“‘T shall see you in the morning about 
the money you have to take to Lisbon,” 
said he hurriedly. ‘‘ Now, don’t dawdle, 
rapaz. Be off at once!” 

Luiz muttered an anathema on the 
crookedness of things in general which 
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had robbed him of his interview with 
Candida, and, picking up his guitar, 
turned away discontentedly up the entry. 

In a few minutes he had emerged from 
the village, and was on the lonely road 
that led to his padrenho’s house—a mile 
and a half distant from Malveira. 

He had trudged on, in discontented 
communion with himself, for about ten 
minutes, between the high stone walls that 
bordered the road, his white Pierrot dress 
making a ghost-like patch on the gathering 
darkness, when the quick beat of feet in 
the distance behind him startled him from 
his angry reverie. It was someone 
running. 

In less than a minute the new-comer 
had caught him up, and Luiz turned 
sharply, as a heavy hand was laid on his 
shoulder, to find his late evil genius, Julio 
Ferreira, at his elbow. 

“Hola, my Luizinho!” said Julio 
jovially. ‘‘I thought it must be you or 
your ghost.” 

Luiz started 
exclamation. 

“Ora! Ora! Don’t be angry!” remon- 
strated Julio mockingly. ‘So you bear 
malice, eh? Now forgive you, can’t _you 
do the same ?” 

“Go, go, with a hundred thousand 
devils!” shouted Luiz sturdily as he 
backed away. 

Julio followed him. 

“’Sh! ’Sh! You are going up to the 
padrenho’s, aren’t you? Well, your way 
is mine. Try to be civil for another ten 
minutes,” said he, as he caught Luiz by 
the arm. ‘‘ Now then, man, come along! 
I’m off to Angola in a day or two, so let 
us part bons amigos.” 

The grip of the fingers was like an iron 
vice. Luiz struggled to free himself, but 
just as vainly as he had done a short time 
before, and there was no one on the lonely 
road to help him. 

“If you don’t come quietly, I’ll carry 
you, Luiz; by all the saints, I will!” said 
Julio. “Which is it to be, boy? Please 
yourself! Quick!” and his face set sud- 
denly savage. He had been drinking at 
Maria Lima’s, and a vinous fury glittered 
in his eyes. 
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Luiz surrendered with a gasp of rage. 

“Let my arm go!” he cried. “Ill go 
with you—because I must. But you’ll 
hear more about this, Julio Ferreira. I'll 
go to the Administrador—to-morrow !” 

Julio was seized with a sudden fit of 
laughter, as if the threat were an 
exceedingly good joke. 

“To-morrow!” he echoed. ‘“ Did you 
say ‘to-morrow,’ menino? Lots of things 
may happen before to-morrow ; but come 
along!” 

The pair strode on now, side by side, at 
the rapid pace initiated by Luiz. Julio 
was laughing and talking continuously, 
but his jests and queries met with no 
response from his exasperated companion, 
who two or three times was stopped dead 
on the road to listen to the repetition of his 
threat about the Administrador, followed 
by a volley of laughter. It seemed to 
tickle Julio immensely. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
pair had reached the Quinta da Fonte, 
without having met a single person by the 
way. 

Luiz gave an inward sigh of satisfaction 
at the idea of getting rid of his unwelcome 
companion, and was about to pass on 
without a word, when his arm was once 
more seized by Julio. 

“Credo!” exclaimed the young farmer. 
“Not so fast, menino! You’re not going 
off like that, without saying ‘Boa norte’ 
even. You’re coming in to have a glass 
of wine with me, of course ?” 

“IT ’ll do no such thing!” was the 
reply. 

Julio laughed. “Indeed?” said he. 
“Well, I’ll get someone else to invite 
you.” 

He released his hold as he spoke, and, 
turning his head, shouted, ‘ Chispa! 
Chispa !” 

The reply to the call was a loud whine 
from the other side of the battered, 
weather-beaten gate, followed by the 
quick rattle of a chain. 

At these sounds, Luiz felt an icy shiver 
down his spine, and he remained rooted to 
the ground, though free, as this fresh 
freak of Julio's devilry revealed itself to 
him. 
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Chispa was the large Terceirense 
watch-dog of the Quinta—half-mastiff, 
half-bulldog—and the terror of the 
neighbourhood on account of its ferocity. 

“If you won’t come in on my invita- 
tion, perhaps Chispa can persuade you; I 
can safely leave it to him,” said Julio. 
“1’m just going to let him loose. Before 
you get up to the padrenho’s you will 
probably change your mind—if there’s 
anything left of you to do it.” 

He strode away to the wicket in the 
large double-gate, or portao, and was 
about to open it, when Luiz, after glancing 
around in despair, followed him across 
the road. 

‘*Do you really mean to say, Julio 
Ferreira, that you would set that infernal 
brute on me?” he asked, in a voice 
trembling with rage. 

“You can put it that way if you like,” 
was the cool reply. 

“Then you are a fiend—a devil ! 
shall pay for this yet!” 

“Tell the Administrador, to-morrow,” 
laughed Julio. 

‘*T hope your maldito wine will poison 
you—canalha!” 

“That’s hardly the ‘boa viagem’ I 
expected,” chuckled Julio ; “‘ but I suppose 
it means that you are coming in, eh?” 

““Go on!” ground out Luiz between his 
teeth. 

“Good!” Julio opened the wicket. 
““ Now, keep quite close to me, or Chispa 
may serve you as he did old Sebastiao 
Nabo the other day,” said he. ‘ He took 
a piece out of his leg the size of my fist. 
Palavra!” 

He stepped into the dark courtyard, 
closely followed by the miserable Luiz, 
who took the precaution to interpose his 
precious guitar between himself and the 
corner where he supposed the dog to be. 
There was a rush, a clatter of chain, and a 
savage growl—perilously near, it seemed— 
but Chispa retreated to his kennel before 
a curse and a kick from his master. 

The pair stumbled across the dirty 
cobbles in Indian file, and mounted the 
narrow stone staircase at the side of the 
house to the living-rooms above the 
stables. 
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At the top, Julio produced a key and 
opened the door before him. 

After pushing in his unwilling guest, he 
entered himself, and lit a small lamp on a 
table still littered with the remains of his 
last meal and placed in the centre of the 
large room ; then, pointing to a chair, he 
told Luiz to be seated. 

It wasa large, dreary room, which served, 
apparently, all the purposes of a home for 
the solitary Julio. Two of its windows 
overlooked the road, but these wete closed 
with heavily barred shutters. The remain- 
ing window looked upon the patio. 

Luiz dropped into a chair and watched 
Julio with a dazed feeling of complete 
helplessness, and a torturing misgiving 
that his purgatory was not yet at an end. 
Oh, if he could only get away! Once, 
when Julio’s back was turned, he felt a 
desperate throb of temptation to make a 
dash at a large enxada, or hoe, leaning 
against the wall, and, with it, to fell his 
tormentor to the floor; but the remem- 
brance of Julio’s iron grip, still tingling 
on his arms, caused the impulse to die in 
its birth. 

In a few moments Julio brought forward 
a bottle of wine, and, filling two glasses, 
pushed one towards Luiz, at the same time 
offering him a. cigarette. 

Luiz shook his head. 

“‘C’os diabos!” exclaimed Julio, as he 
stood by his own chair and puffed at the 
rank tobacco Luiz had refused. ‘ You 
look like an image of San Januario—ready 
to burst into tears if you’re squeezed. 
Stand up! Here’s a toast for you, 
menino,” he continued. ‘‘A quick and 
miserable death to that old knave and 
thief, Pae José!” 

And Luiz, constrained by the spell of 
Julio's glittering eye, had to rise and drink 
to this distasteful sentiment. As he put 
down his glass, he picked up his guitar 
and turned to go. 

“Ora! You’re not going to leave me 
yet, surely, Luizhino—not yet, not yet?” 
said José smoothly. Then he suddenly 
changed his tone and thundered out, 
“ Mil e mil demonios! Did you think I 
brought you in here for the pleasure of 
looking at your miserable, scarecrow face, 
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you little hound? I want that fool’s dress 
of yours. Do you hear? Off with it!” 

Luiz stopped and turned in astonish- 
ment. 

“I won't!” he replied. 

““Won’t you? Then, meu Deus! I’ll 
just peel you like an onion!” exclaimed 
José, advancing upon him with flashing 
eyes and threatening arms. 

Luiz glanced from side to side like a 
cornered rat. ~Flight was impossible ; to 
struggle was useless ; he was at the mercy 
of Julio. 

“Stop!” he cried, as he retreated a 
step. ‘Keep your hands off! You shall 
have it.” He plucked off his cap and 


flung it at Julio’s feet, and then, with 
trembling fingers, commenced to take off 
the costume. Julio must be mad! 


Il. 


Julio picked up the various portions of the 
Pierrot costume as they were discarded by 
Luiz, and proceeded, with great gravity, 
to array himself in them. 

Luiz watched him in an astonishment 
mingled with a faint hope that the series 
of extraordinary freaks from which he had 
suffered had reached their conclusion with 
this last and most absurd one ;_ but he was 
quickly undeceived. 

Julio adjusted the dress to his satis- 
faction, and carefully tried on a grotesque 
mask which Luiz had carried in his pocket 
unused. 

Next he turned to a corner of the room, 
and picking up a stout coil of rope—part 
of the harness of one of his bullock 
teams—advanced towards Luiz, who was 
standing in uneasy expectancy. 

“ Sit down,” said he; “I want to tell 
you now why I took this dress. I can see 
that you are curious, and I mean to take 
you into my confidence. Sit down, man, 
sit down!” 

He placed his hand on the shoulder of 
Luiz to enforce his command, and the 
young fellow sank apprehensively under 
the touch into the chair behind him. The 
next moment, before he could realise what 
had happened, Julio had imprisoned his 
arms with the rope. 
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Then the appalling thought flashed 
across his brain thatsJulio meant to 
murder him, and the agony of it maddened 
him. He uttered a shriek, which rang 
through the large room as he writhed in a 
desperate attempt to free himself; but he 
was as powerless as a fly in the clutches of 
a spider. 

““Diabo!” growled Julio, who had 
guessed at the terror his action had 
inspired, ‘“‘do you think I should go’ 
through all this ceremony if I wanted to 
slit that noisy throat of yours? Quiet! I 
say; or I shall be under the painful 
necessity of squeezing it, you fool!” 

In a few moments Luiz was secured to 
his captor’s satisfaction ; he was so secure, 
in fact, as to be powerless to move a 
limb. 

Julio now drew up a chair before his 
prisoner, and seating himself in _ it, 
leisurely lighted a cigarette after consulting 
his watch. 

For some moments he smoked calmly 
and silently, while the writhing Luiz, 
relieved from the fear of sudden extinc- 
tion, heaped upon him all the terms of 
opprobrium he could command. 

“If youll be quiet,” said Julio at last, 
‘I have just about time to make clear to 
you what I intend doing. If you can’? 
control your tongue I shall be under the 
painful necessity of gagging you.” 

“Villain, ladrao, canalha!” screamed 
Luiz. ‘‘ Let me loose!” 

Julio shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 
“Yes, yes, I’ve heard all that already, 
and I’ve heard it quietly too ; but there’s 
an end to everybody’s patience, meu caro. 
Well, if you won’t be reasonable——” He 
rose quickly. and seized the thongs of a 
bullock-yoke, which he began to unfasten. 

Luiz lapsed into silence instantly, and 
sat panting and glaring before him. 

Julio came back to his chair dangling 
the broad bands of leather between his 
fingers, and with a sarcastic’ curl on his 
lips. 

“That’s right,” said he. “I don’t 
wish to give you any discomfort that is 
avoidable. I’ve made great allowances 
for natural irritation ; but if you interrupt 
me again, rapaz, I’ll put such a gag 
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A grotesque but terrible object in his Pierrot garb. 
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between your teeth that you shan’t be 
able to whisper even.” 

“You have me in your power,” said 
Luiz hoarsely. ‘‘ What more do you 
want ?” 

“Your attention,” was the reply. Julio 
leaned back in his chair, and threw one 
leg negligently over the other. 

“You’ve heard that I’m going. to 
Africa, I daresay,” he continued. ‘‘ Well, 
I may be, or I may not—bit that is un- 
important; the point is that I don’t wish to 
leave any debts behind me in Malveira. 
I’ve been troubled about one that I’m 
very anxious to settle—oh, very anxious! 
Do you follow me ?” 

Luiz stared vacantly at him, and made 
no reply. 

“No? Well, I’ll try to explain clearly; 
for, in fact, it concerns you, as you'll 
presently see. That old ladrao, José 
Carvalho — your father-in-law that is to 
be — perhaps — put my father into the 
Limoiro, and has driven us out of the 
home ‘the. Ferreiras have had a hundred 
years. May all the fiends rend him for 
it, the soulless villain !” 

Julio sprang to his feet, overmastered 
by his passion, and paced to and fro on 
the creaking boards, clenching his hands 
and waving his arms, a_ grotesque but 
terrible object in his Pierrot garb. 

“So I thought out a plan,” he con- 
tinued, after he had regained his calm, 
and had halted before Luiz. ‘“ It was this 
fool’s costume of yours ”—he held up a 
dangling sleeve—‘‘ that suggested it to me 
this afternoon; but I doubted its success 
until I saw from Sopa’s window Pae 
José pack you off post-haste to your 
padrenho’s. How he fears me, the old 
scoundrel! And he has reason to; for 
I’d be even with him though I had to 
thrust this into his miserable carcase— 
meu Deus, I would!” 

And Julio pulled out and flourished the 
formidable knife that the law prohibits, 
and every one of his class carries. 

“‘So he thought I should be waiting for 
his precious Pedro—the fool!” he went 
on; “but it was you, Luizinho, you I 
wanted—and I’ve got you. Ha, ha!” 

He thrust the knife into the pocket 
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of the white jacket, and immediately drew 
forth his hand again with a folded paper 
between his fingers. 

“‘Hola!” he exclaimed, as he bent to 
examine it, ‘and what’s this? Ora esta! 
A tender little billet for the menina 
Candida!” He turned it curiously in his 
fingers. 

“Give it to me,” cried T.uiz, flushing, 
and straining forward as far as his bonds 
allowed him. 

“Oh, your little secrets don’t interest 
me!” replied Julio contemptuously. 
“Here, take it, and wear it next your 
heart.” He thrust it carelessly into Luiz’s 
breast. 

“Now, then, for the rest of my little 
plan,” he continued, as he helped him- 
self to another cigarette and a glass of 
wine. “I must be quick, as time is 
flying, and there still remains a great 
deal to do. 

““T am now about to return to Malveira 
for a short time—in this dress you have so 
kindly lent me. People who meet me will 
say, ‘Credo! there is Luiz Alves again, 
come for one of his customary little chats; 
with the menina Candida at the terrace 
wall.’ But the fools will be mistaken ; the 
menina Candida will not be at the trysting- 
place, so Luiz Alves will wait for a suitable 
opportunity, and then slip into José Car-, 
valho’s house.” 

Julio paused, and looked with a satisfied 
smile into the white face and staring eyes 
that Luiz now lifted to him. 

“Ah! does light begin to dawn upon 
your legal brain ¢” asked Julio mockingly. 
‘“‘A moment, amigo! Well, after Luizinho 
has effected an entrance, he will make his 
way direct to Sefilhor José’s den and help 
himself to the money there—money that 
has been stolen—just as a set-off against 
the robbery here.” 

Luiz uttered an exclamation of horror. 

**And Luiz knows, more or less, what 
is in the den,” pursued Julio with excite- 
ment. ‘He knows that Pae José has 
been bleeding poor Rocha at Murtal, 
Joao Mendes, and others about here—thc 
greedy sanguesuga! And that he was to 
take the proceeds to Lisbon to-morrow. 
But Luizinho, the spotless, overcome by 
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temptation, has determined to take those 
proceeds for himself fr 

“Oh, you villain!” gasped Luiz; “ you 
can’t mean it. This is another of your 
devilish tricks to torment me! 

“If Luiz is seen—and he is not going 
to avoid people,” went on Julio, heedless 
of interruption, ‘there will not be the 
slightest doubt as to the identity of the 
thief. At once everybody will rush to the 
padrenho’s after him, and, of course, they 
won’t find him. All Malveira will conclude 
that the trusted Luizinho has absconded, 
and that Pae José’s cash had more charms 
for him than the gentle Candida. How 
the wiseacres will shake their stupid 
noddles over him! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
Really the plan is perfect, though I say it 
myself.” 

Julio threw back his head and showed 
his strong even white teeth in a long, 
loud laugh at his cleverness, which lasted 
quite a minute. After his mirth had 
subsided he readjusted his dress, and 
once more consulted his watch. 


“I must be off,” said he, as he closely 


examinec his prisoners bonds. ‘I hope 
I shan’t be long, but I’ve given you 
something to occupy your mind while I’m 
away. I’m sorry to have to leave you tied 
up, but nao ha remedio. I’m going to 
let Chispa loose and lock the portao; so, 
if you think it is of any use trying to 
escape, you know what difficulties are 
before you. Wish me _ good fortune, 
Luizinho. Até a vista!” 

He opened the door as he concluded, 
and then disappeared. The key grated 
harshly in the lock, and the despairing 
Luiz was left alone. 

‘‘Was there no hope of escape?” he 
asked himself, as the sound of Julio’s foot- 
steps. died away. At least let him try, 
was the reply to his query. He summoned 
up all his energy and proved the strength 
of his bonds by contorting his body into 
every possible position. The beads of 
perspiration gathered on his forehead; 
his limbs became chafed and sore; and 
the worm-eaten chair that held him 
creaked loud in protest; but the efforts 
he made effected nothing in the way of 
deliverance. No; Julio had a right to 
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the easy confidence he had shown in the 
cunning of his knots and the strength 
of his rope. And if he could free him- 
self, what would that avail? he asked, as 
he sank back despairing. And the noisy 
snuffling of Chispa at the threshold of the 
door supplied a prompt answer to that 
question. 

Julio had been proud of his plan, and 
with reason. It was bold and, moreover, 
ingenious. But he had never heard that 
“‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley.” Even as he started on 
his expedition to Malveira, a factor that 
had not entered into his calculations was 
preparing to prove the truth of those 
much-quoted lines. 

As Luiz lay in a kind of lethargy after 
his despairing wrestle with his bonds, the 
sudden notes of a flute played in the pateo 
below struck on his dulled brain. 

The music soon ceased, and then a voice 
rang out— 

“Hola! Senhor Julio, Senhor Julio !” 

Luiz straightened himself painfully, 
and listened intently. There was no 
response. 

**Oh, menino Julio,” persisted the voice 
after a pause, “‘amanha anda a roda! 
[to-morrow the wheel goes round]. Buy 
a cantellasinha”. [a fraction of a lottery- 
ticket }. , 

Still there was no reply, and then a 
sudden pulse of hope sent the blood 
humming through the brain of Luiz 
until stars danced before his straining 
eyes. 

Why, it must be Felix, the half-crazed 
lottery-ticket seller, there below—a poor, 
harmless creature who wandered from 
village to village, subsisting on stray 
charity and the sale of his tickets, and 
sleeping in any rough shelter available, 

The idea that he might attract the 
attention of the half-witted Felix roused 
Luiz to sudden energy. 

** Felix!” he shouted at the top of his 
voice. “ Felix, Felix, Felix!” 

But Felix had not heard him, that was 
evident, for the flute commenced to thrill 
forth a selection from ‘‘ Madame Angot.” 

Luiz, in his excitement, now contrived 
to shuffle himself along the floor, with the 
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heavy chair to which he was bound, until 
he reached the door. 

“Felix!” he cried again, with all the 
power of his lungs. “ Felix!” 

The music broke off, and Luiz waited 
a moment, his heart throbbing painfully, 
for a reply. 

Suddenly the door-handle was grasped 
and turned. 

“ Buy a ‘cantella,’ Senhor Julio,” shouted 
Felix, outside, ‘‘ and let me sleep to-night 
in the stable, pelo amor de Deus!” 

Chispa, the ferocious Chispa, apparently 
made an exception of poor Felix, for he 
had accompanied the lottery-ticket seller 
up the stairs, and was now quietly snuffing 
at the door. 

‘Julio Ferreira is not here. It is I— 
Luiz Alves,” gasped the young man, with 
dry lips. 

“Then open the door, menino Luiz, and 
buy a ” 

“TI can’t open 
prisoner.” 

“Credo! Aprisoner!” And the door- 
handle fell with a clang. 

“Yes ; Julio Ferreira has locked me in.” 

“Oh, that’s a buncadeira [a joke], 
menino. He once locked me in the 
stable,” laughed Felix; and he blew a 
few notes on his flute. 

Luiz was in an agony lest Julio should 
return before he could impress on Felix 
what he wished him to do. 

** Felix,” he cried, “listen to me. If 
you will run to the Carvalhos’ house in 
Malveira, and tell them where I am, I will 
give you two milreis and as much wine 
and tobacco as you like. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Ora esta! Two milreis! 
money now, menino.” 

““I can’t—my hands are tied. You— 
oh, go! You shall have the money— 
Stay! take this and give it to the menina 
Candida.” Luiz contrived to draw out, 
with his teeth, the note that Julio had thrust 
into his breast; and dropping to the floor, 
piloted it with his toe to the threshold. 

Several more anxious moments passed 
before Felix finally comprehended his 
instructions. He was to leave the Quinta 
by the wav he had entered it—over the 


the door — I’m a 


Give me the 
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vineyard ‘wall. He was to avoid Julio 
Ferreira, if he met him, and go direct tc 
Pae José’s house. 

“Two milreis, wine, and cigarettes, you 
said, menino ?” breathed Felix anxiously, 
through the keyhole. ‘‘ Palavra ?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Luiz, in a tremor 
of excitement. ‘‘ Remember, if Julio sees 
you, and knows what you’re doing, he’ll 
kill you—and me as well. Now go. Quick! 
Quick!” 

Luiz paused a full minute in breathless 
uncertainty, and then called— 

“ Felix!” 

There was no reply: the lottery-ticket 
seller had gone. 

Luiz now dragged himself and his chair 
hastily back to his former position, and 
waited in a tumult of mingled hope and 
fear. He was still occupied in following 
in his superheated fancy the fortunes of 
his messenger, when the rapid pit-pat of 
footsteps on the stairs struck on his ear. 
The next moment Julio. bounded into the 
room. 

He tore off his Pierrot mask and cap, 
and, with an exclamation of triumph, 
dashed a large bundle of Bank of Portugal 
notes he had been carrying in his hand on 
to the table. 

**Pouf! Pouf!” he cried, as he began 
hurriedly to divest himself of the white 
dress, after swallowing two glasses of wine 
in rapid succession. ‘It has been warm 
work, but it has succeeded like a miracle 
of the saints.” 

“They are after you, my Luizinho,” he 
continued, as he dropped into a chair, 
still breathing heavily; ‘‘and no wonder! 
Ho, ho! Ha, ha!” he laughed loudly 
at the recollection, and was unable to 
repress his mirth for some time. 

*“Do you know what you have done ?” 
he went on, as he wiped away the tears 
his laughter had evoked. ‘Ora! Ora! 
you have knocked down your future father- 
in-law after robbing him—and the menina 
Candida herself was a witness of it. You 
have played the devil, menino; you have 
raised the whole of Malveira, and it will 
soon be passing here to search for you at 
the padrenho’s. Diacho! what’s that ?” 
He started to his feet. ‘* They have lost 
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no time. I didn’t think they were so 
clese. Listen!” 

There was a loud knocking at the pateo- 
gate as he spoke, and Chispa began to 
bark furiously. 

Julio coolly lighted a cigarette, and'then. 
pulling out his handkerchief, approached 
Luiz. 

“Excuse me!” said he, as he passed it 
over the young man’s mouth and knotted 
it tightly at the back of his head. “I 
shall have to speak to the fools, I suppose, 
and I must take care you don’t join in the 
conversation. It is only for a minute.” 

He opened the door, and stepping on 
to the stair-head, looked over. An excited, 
chattering crowd, lighted up by half-a-dozen 
lanterns, was gathered round the portao. 

“* Hola!” shouted Julio gruffly, ‘‘What’s 
all this berraria [row] about? Who’s 
there ?” 

It was Antonio Bento, the regedor of 
Malveira, Manual Sopa the cabo-chefe, or 
village policeman, and others. Luiz Alves 
had been seen to enter the pateo. He was 


wanted ; could they enter and search ? 
“Luiz Alves entered here!” cried José. 
“Who told you that tale ?” 


**Sebastiao Rosa. 


He was following 
him, and saw him.” 


‘“* Then Sebastiao Rosais a fool or a liar,” 
replied Julio promptly. ‘‘ Was Luiz Alves 
wearing a white Carnival dress ?” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” was the chorus from 
below. 

“Then while you are chattering here he 
will be miles away. I saw him running 
over the Charneca as I was locking the 
pateo-gate five minutes ago.” 

There arose a howl from the centre of the 
throng. The luckless youth Sebastiao had 
received a couple of sounding cuffs from 
the horny hand of Joao Ferrador, the 
blacksmith, as a reward for his false infor- 
mation. The next moment the lanterns 
were streaming away across the Charneca, 
or heath, which stretched on all sides of 
the Quinta da Fonte. 

“What has Luiz Alves done ?” shouted 
Julio after them. 

“* Robbed and assaulted José Carvalho,” 
was the reply that came back to him 
through the darkness. 
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“Did you hear that?” chuckled Julio 
grimly, as he untied the handkerchief. 
“Your character is gone, I fancy, Luiz- 
inho; but it was a close shave for me. 
Diabo! that young scoundrel must have 
been close at my heels.” 

Luiz did not reply. He tried to reassure 
himself that Felix had not reached 
Malveira before the search-party had set 
out on the wrong scent. The latter must 
have passed the cross-roads before Felix 
had quitted the grounds of Quinta da 
Fonte. It was clear that Julio had not 
met the lottery-ticket seller; so Luiz clung 
to the hope that he would yet be freed, 
probably on the return of the searchers 
from their fruitless quest, when the truth 
must be known. 

In the meantime, Julio had hurriedly 
prepared a rough meal, and he now came 
forward and unloosed the rope about his 
captive’s arms, and pushed the chair to the 
table. 

**Now, Luizinho,” said he, “‘take two 
words of: advice from me, and eat your 
fill. You'll require it, for you are going 
to fast this Lent as you never fasted 
before r 

“I don’t understand you,” interposed 
Luiz calmly. 

“‘ But you will, I fancy,” sneered Julio. 
“I’m going to leave you shortly, and, 
before departing, I mean to tie you up 
again. In that case, according to the 
arrangements I have made, I calculate 
that for at least three days— perhaps 
more—what passes your lips will only be 
the air you breathe. Do you feel equal to 
it, menino ?” 

“In other words, you mean to murder 
me by starvation,” replied Luiz. 

Julio shrugged his shoulders 
laughed. 

“TI don’t care cinco reis, menino, 
whether you live or die,” said he. ‘“ You 
are practically one of that accursed family, 
and you must suffer for it. Asa matter 
of choice, I’d far rather have Pae José, or 
Pedro, in your chair; but there you are, 
and, mil demonios! there you'll remain— 
be sure of that!” ; 

He commenced eating hurriedly, but 
Luiz sat motionless and touched nothing. 


and 
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When he had concluded, Julio rose, and 
coming round to Luiz, carefully replaced 
the ropes about his arms. 

‘So you’ve decided on trusting to your 
powers of endurance and the help of the 
saints? You’ll need both, Luizinho,” 
said he, as he concluded his task. ‘* As 
for me, I’ve much more faith in good 
bacalhau. and Torres wine. I fancy 
you ’ll be a sorry spectacle by the time 
you are discovered; but you’ve had your 
choice, and must stick to it now.” 

“Julio Ferreira, you are a villain 
replied Luiz. “‘ You have had your own 
way so far, but the Devil, your master, 
may desert you yet.” 

“You talk like Padre Paulo,” laughed 
Julio mockingly; ‘but I’ve no time to 
be fooling here!” 

For the next half-hour not another word 
was exchanged between the two occupants 
of the room. Julio was busily occupied, 
hurrying hither and thither, in making 
hasty preparations for his departure ; and 
Luiz was waiting, counting the. minutes, 
and with a growing anxiety in his heart, for 
the help that seemed so long in coming. 

At last Julio was ready. Stuffing the 
roll of bank-notes into his pocket, and 
picking up his brass - shod staff, he 
approached Luiz with a sheet of paper 
which he held in his hand, and proceeded 
to fasten it on to the young man’s breast. 

“This will explain to that old thief, 
Pae José, how I have settled our account,” 
said he. He stepped back and surveyed 
his handiwork approvingly. 

“Vinganga! That’s enough. Perhaps 
he will regret having meddled with the 
Ferreiras when ~ 

He broke off, andstood listening. Chispa 
had begun to bark furiously below. 

Luiz felt his limbs shaking with sup- 
pressed excitement as the rays of lantern- 
light, entering by the, pateo - window, 
wavered on the arched ceiling of the 
room. Help at last, surely! He fancied 
he could hear the movement and murmur 
of a throng at the portao. 

Julio had heard also, and paused for a 
moment irresolute, but unsuspecting. 

“Diabo!”. he. exclaimed impatiently, 
“it must .be,,,those blockheads from 
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Malveira again. -Peste! Just as I was going, 
too. What do they want, the idiots!” 

He hastily slipped his handkerchier 
over Luiz’s mouth; and then, opening 
the door, stepped on to the stair-head. As 
he looked over, the yellow gleam of half- 
a-dozen lanterns flashed full in his face. 

““Open the portao at once, Julio 
Ferreira,” shouted Antonio Bento, author- 
itatively, above Chispa’s hoarse bark. 

“Open the portao ? Ora esta! Why ?” 

“You. have Luiz Alves there: that’s 
why. Open!” 

** What ’s that nonsense you are talking 
about Luiz Alves? Be off with you! I 
don’t open my portao to-night for you or 
anybody.” 

There was a volley of loud exclamations 
from the throng below as these words 
reached it. Julio felt a presentiment, as 
he listened, that, for some reason unknown 
to him, the game he had fancied already 
won was not yet finished, and that the issue 
might be doubtful. He ground his teeth 
with rage as he distinguished by the lantern- 
light Pae José’s hawk face, and the figure 
of Pedro among twenty of thirty more. 

“Then we’ll break it open,” bawled 
back Antonio Bento, as soon as he could 
make himself heard. ‘“‘ Now, Joao Ferrador, 
where ’s your hammer ?” 

Julio knew that the ancient woodwork 
could not resist half a minute’s battering, 
and he felt that he must gain time. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “I'll open it, 
but you ’ll have to explain this to-morrow 
to the Administrador. Joao Ferrador, touch 
that gate and you’ll pay dearly for it!” 

A chorus of scornful cries answered this 
threat. 

Julio caught up his staff, and slipping 
swiftly down the steps, loosed the excited 
Chispa. His plan was already formed. 
He would leave the dog to occupy the 
attention of his visitors, and himself slip 
away through the Quinta grounds and gain 
the Charneca. 

He turned and ran through the gloomy 
pateo, and here Fortune gave him her first 
intimation of her desertion, for he fell heavily 
over one of his own wooden ploughs. 

He picked himself up, half dazed, and 
could hear that Joao Ferrador’s hammer 
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Reeling over the edge, the combatants disappeared. 
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was now busy on the wicket. As he 
limped on he noticed too that Chispa’s 
bark had ceased. Where was the dog? 
He had scarcely asked himself the question 
when its cold muzzle brushed his hand. 

“Back! Back! Va! Va!” he cried 
savagely. 

At the same moment the wicket flew 
open with a crash, and an excited throng 
streamed into the pateo, which was now 
clearly lighted by the lanterns. Three 
or four of the villagers dashed up the 
stairs to release the expectant Luiz. 

Chispa gave a hoarse bark, and flew open- 
mouthed at the intruders. The where- 
abouts of his master was instantly betrayed, 
and every lantern was turned on him. 

“There he is! There he goes! Through 
the Quinta! Stop him!” were the ming- 
ling cries that went up from twenty 
throats; and as many staves, including Joao 
Ferrador’s weighty hammer, stretched the 
bold but reckless Chispa on the stones 
of the pateo, lifeless. 

“A hundred milreis to the man who 
catches Julio Ferreira!” screamed Pae 
José. ‘‘A hundred milreis!” 

Julio heard the hated voice shrilling 
through the darkmess as he turned away, 
and he clenched his hands in a fierce 
spasm of rage. 

“A hundred milreis, was it ? 
drew out his knife as he ran. 
would take some earning !” 

He had got through the Quinta; had 
slipped over the vineyard wall; and was 
now in a pathless waste of furze and 
boulders, stumbling and falling repeatedly, 
and with no idea in what direction his 
steps were tending. On each hand he 
could see the flickering lanterns of the 
villagers, who had spread out in a semi- 
circle behind him, hunting him onward. 

He turned his head over his shoulder as 
he ran, and fancied—he was not certain— 
that he could discern the dim figure of one 
of his pursuers there, and not far distant. 
At that moment the high-pitched tones of 
Pae José’s voice reached him once. more, 
faint from the indefinite gulf of gloom in 
his rear. 

“Pedro! 
come back! 
eal 


” Ge 
** Ah, it 


Filho! pelo amor de Deus, 
Come back! Come back!” 
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“The old hound does not want his son 
to earn his hundred milreis!” panted Julio 
to himself, as he stumbled blindly forward. 
“Curse him! curse him!” And his fingers 
tightened round the haft of his knife. 

The words had scarcely left his parched 
lips when he suddenly halted and threw 
himself back as he uttered a stifled cry, 
half-:terror, half despair. 

Now he knew where he was. He had 
escaped by the merest hairbreadth from 
plunging into the disused quarry-hole of 
Monsanto. 

The sullen sheet of water lay black and 
silent below him, deep and impassable. 
He must either skirt its margin or double 
back. He chose the latter alternative, 
and turned—to meet a figure close upon 
him, and to hear in triumphant tones— 

“Julio Ferreira, youare trapped! Yield 
quietly ——” 

It was Pedro, who had outstripped his 
companions and was summoning him. 

At the sound of that detested voice an 
overwhelming wave of hate swept pursuit 
and pursuers from Julio’s memory. The 
hunted man dashed forward, with an inar- 
ticulate cry of rage, on his enemy,,as Chispa 
might have done, and in a moment he and 
Pedro were close locked in a fierce struggle. 

On came the distant dancing lights 
through the darkness, their bearers uncon- 
scious of the mute swaying forms that were 
plunging madly to and fro on the uneven 
brink of the quarry-hole. -Pedro’s fingers 
were tightly fixed round Julio’s throat, 
stifling the breath there. But Julio’s right 
arm was now free, and a faint flicker of 
steel rapidly rose and fell. A deep, sob- 
bing groan, a desperate heave of both 
bodies, as one, followed ; and then, reeling 
over the edge, the combatants disappeared 
with a dull splash in the inky depths of 
the water, just as Pae José’s appeal once 
more rang faintly across the Charneca. 

“Pedro! Filho! come back!” 

It was only after dawn had broken that 
the two corpses, still inextricably clasped 
together, floated quietly to the surface of 
the pool, and proclaimed to the watchers 
there, among whom was the _half-mad- 
dened father of one of them, that the 
vendetta was ended. 
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DARBY STAFFORD. 





r first sight an anchor and cable 
A manufactory in the very centre of 
Engfand seems out of place, for surely it 
is an anomaly that sea-going tackle should 
be made as far from the coast as possible. 
But an inquirer learns that iron goods 
must be made where ‘iron abounds, and 
that it is easier to transport the finished 
article—weighty though it may be—to the 
place of use than to 


convey the raw 


material thither and make it up on the 
Hence the apparent incongruity of 


spot. 


| 





this array of gigantic anchors and huge 
cables in South Staffordshire. This district 
is the centre of this particular industry, for 
which it is justly famed, only very few 
factories of the kind being found elsewhere 
in the country. 

The romantic days of anchor-making 
are past, just as the poetic period of sail- 
ing-ships is gone. Steam and machinery 
have slain romance and poetry in this, as 
And now steam- 
anchor, and steam- 


in so many other trades. 


hammers weld the 
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cranes lift it in the works, as, by-and-by, 
steam-winches will manipulate it on ship- 
board. The fine old song “The Archor- 
smiths” is no longer appropriate, and 
those who sang it of yore sigh as they tell 
of the picturesque ring of smiths gathered 
round the anchor, beating it into shape 
with mighty strokes of sledges that made 
grand and stirring music, the like of which 
is heard no more in this “‘ Black Country” ; 
for never will thud of steam-hammer make 
narmony like that of the swinging sledges, 
falling in rhythmic beat on the ringing 
metal, eagh blow producing a different 
note as the mass of iron gained solidity 
under the impact— 
And as old Vulcan’s Cyclops did the anvil bang, 
In deafening concert shall their pond’rous hammers 
clang ; 
Clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, clang, 
clang, 
As into syrametry the mass incongruous beat, 
To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant 
British fleet. 

Dibdin must have seen an anchor made 
before he wrote that song. Still, it holds 
good of the anchor in the fire— 

Now as more vivid and intense each splinter flies, 
The temper of the fire the skilful master tries; 
And as the dingy hue assumes a brilliant red, 
The heated anchor feeds that fire on which it fed. 
And though no longer— 
The huge sledge-hammers round in order they 
arrange, 
exactly as in Dibdin’s time, yet the strong 
and eager workmen display all the old 
ardour in their toil and in their manifest 
desire to make an anchor that shall not 
fail the good ship at a pinch, 

Going over these cyclopean works, one 
has to revise other ideas concerning 
the anchor than those connected with 
the manner of its forging; for the typical 
anchor of old design no longer finds favour 
in-the eyes of those who aim at the sure 
holding of the huge ships of modern 
times. The cross-stocked anchor of old 
is fast dying out, though it is still made 
for small vessels and for special purposes. 
Its place on war-ships and large ocean- 
going steamers is now taken by stockless 
anchors, the flukes of which work on 
a pin at the end of the shank in a 
manner to place taking hold on the ground 
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beyond doubt. These anchors are bound 
to “bite,” and are sure in their “hold.” 
The photograph of the anchor-yard will 
give an idea of the new shape, for scattered 
about are the fluke-ends of many such. It 
will easily be seen that when attached to 
a shank, and so fixed on a pin as to 
swing each way almost a quarter of a 
circle, at angles to the shank, whichever 
side may find the ground, a slight drag 
will cause the flukes to engage at once. 
Besides the far greater security in use, ihe 
new form of anchor admits of much more 
compact stowage when carried at the bows 
of aship. The shank comes in through 
the hawse-holes, and there are no long 
curved, fixed projections to endanger the 
side of the vessel. 

In the case of an anchor of the old 
shape, it may interest the reader to know 
that the shank and the two fluke-ended 
portions are forged separately, so that 
there is a double welding at the head; the 
Illustration of an unfinished anchor shows 
the place of juncture. But styles of 
anchor are legion, 

Under the present stringent, and very 
proper, tests insisted upon, each anchor 
is subjected to trials of an extraordinary 
nature. For example, taking the new 
form, the fluke-end must first withstand 
the strain involved in a drop of twelve 
feet on to an iron slab, the fall being so 
arranged that the mass drops cornerwise. 
But that is only one test of many to which, 
under Admiralty or Lloyd’s rules, each 
anchor must be submitted. So that one 
may feel assured that Dibdin’s thought of 
the saving of ‘‘the gallant British fleet” 
from “adverse winds jand waves” is more 
than ever likely to find fulfilment in the 
careful and thorough process of modern 
anchor-making. 

The making of cables is more intricate 
and even more interesting than that of the 
anchors to which they are to be attached ; 
particularly in view of the late enormously 
increased demands on the part of the 
authorities for strength and durability, and 
the thorough meeting of those demands. 
by the manufacturers. 

Cables are, broadly speaking, of two 
kinds—ordinary link or stud-link. The 
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latter is of immensely superior strength. 
The stud consists of a wedge of cast-iron 
inserted, when cold, into the red-hot link 
and shrunk into place, giving stability and 
preventing undue elongation of the link 
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stud -link cables must be capable of 
standing the following tests— 

Taking the two-inch size, any three 
links in every fifteen fathoms must with- 
stand a breaking-strain (before the tensile 
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pulling strain. The difference 
between ordinary and stud-chain cable 
may be seen in the photograph of heaps 
of chain, that on the right of the picture 
being stud-chain. Some idea of the 
enormous strength of stud-chain cable 
may be gained from the fact that, on tests 
being applied by the Admiralty to samples 
of cable taken promiscuously from the 


ander 


stock of the works at which the accompany- 
ing Illustrations were secured, stud-chain 
of 3} in. diameter withstood a strain of 


300 tons without breaking. And the 
following figures may tend to reassure any 
readers who may entertain doubts as to 
Jack’s safety, as far as his cables are con- 
cerned. According to Acts of Parliament, 


strain is applied) of one hundred tons 
sixteen hundredweight, after which a 
tensile strain of seventy-two tons is applied 
to every fifteen-fathom length separately ; 
while the three and a-half inch size is 
subjected to strains of 246 tons eighteen 
hundredweight in similar manner. The 
cables must ,also conform to regulation in 
regard to weight, every fifteen fathoms 
weighing so much. And the Admiralty 
rules ensure that the necessary weight be 
made up in the chain itself, and not by the 
addition of extra heavy studs, giving the 
requisite measurements of diameter, etc. 
In point of fact, a well-made cable is 
capable of resisting strains far in excess 
of those enforced by regulation. One of 
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the largest chain cables éver supplied to 


the Admiralty withstood the full strain of 


the most testing machine in 
Britain, namely, 300 tons, that being over 
eighty-five per cent. in excess of the 
Admiralty tensile strain. The interests 
of the mercantile marine are looked 
after by Lloyd’s, who have their testing- 
house in this district, while the Admiralty 
test the cables supplied to the Royal 
Navy. 

Really, each cable undergoes three tests : 
one by the maker, one by the purchaser, 
and one by Lloyd’s or the Admiralty, as 
the case may be. 

In making a cable, the previously pre- 
pared bars of iron are cut into appropriate 


powerful 


FINISHED 


lengths, and bent and welded into links. 
The bars are cut diagonally, so as to allow 
a neat and strong welding to be made at 
the side of the link, thereby ensuring 
strength much in excess of that obtained 


by end-welding. The larger sizes are 
bent in machines of wonderfully ingenious 
construction and welded under steam, 
whereas the smaller sizes are worked by 
hand. It is one of the most interestmg 
sights of the industry to see the deft way 
in which the smith and his assistant (or 
assistants, if the links be over a certain 
size) bend a link, fasten it to its pre- 
decessors, and weld it together. 

This sketch may be brought to a close 
by a brief description of the making of a 
mooring-chain for one of her Majesty’s 
leviathans. A mooring-chain is selected 
because it is large enough to make the 
description plainer by means of com- 
prehensible photographs. 


MOORING-CHAINS. 
(Each link weighs 


« cw.) 


To take the material first, this—and 
every chain of good quality—is made from 
scrap iron. A more heterogeneous collec- 
tion than an ordinary heap of “scrap” in, 
a chain works it would be difficult to 
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imagine. The only rule to which all the 
multitudinous bits must conform is that 
they be wrought iron—old horse - shoes, 
bars, anything and everything in the 
shape of iron, much of it having been 
wrought and over again, and 
toughened every time; the more it has 
been worked up, the better for this purpose, 
for the greater are its strength and elas- 
ticity. A heap of typical scrap may be 


over 
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by terrific blows of a steam-hammer until 
it assumes the straight shape seen in the 
picture of a link before being bent. It is 
then placed in fire afresh, or, to speak 
more correctly, the middle part is heated 
to a fierce red-heat, and is then placed in 
a bending-machine of fabulous strength— 
which accomplishes in less than five minutes 
what it used to take a number of men 
a day to perform—and bent into an oval. 


A LINK OF MOORING-CHAIN BEFORE BEING BENT. 


seen in the distance of the photograph of 
heaps of chain. 

The scrap is arranged in heaps, and 
placed in the furnace, whence it is taken 
and forged into pieces of the requisite 


size. A good deal will be required for 
the present purpose, for each link in this 
mooring-chain weighs four hundredweight, 
and will be 3 ft. long (inside measurement). 
But the Illustrations will give a better idea 
of size than figures can. 

The link, roughly shaped, is hammered 


From that stage it passes to a final 
shaping in a huge die, into which it iv 
beaten by another steam-hammer. Thet 
it is joined to previous links and welded 
together. The various processes may be 
followed by means of the photographs. 

Twenty links make up a “ length,” 
the lengths being joined by means of 
“shackles” ; and the inside measurement 
of each link being 3 ft., it takes five 
“lengths” to make up a “ cable length,” 
or a hundred yards. 
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FITTING LINKS OF MOORING-CHAIN TOGErHER BEFORE FINAL WELDING. 








LINK OF MOORING-CHAIN JUST OUT OF BENDING-MACHINE, 
Three-handled sam*~ or “ Johnny,” in foreground.) 
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What applies to the material of which 
chains are made also apphes to anchors, 
the best wrought scrap going to their 
manufacture. Indeed, the snank is 
commonly made of old railway rails, 
such being easy to weld into straight 
lengths, as well as of. most excellent 
quality. “Of course, the iron is very care- 
fully selected for both anchors and chains. 
Were it not so, they would be unable to 
withstand the initial testing and the 
periodical tests to which they are now 
subjected ‘by law, for at intervals the 
cables, etc., go back to be annealed and 
retested. 

One’s impressions after a most 
courteously received visit to one of the 
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principal works*in South Staffordshire 
contracting for the Admiralty, is that in 
the manufacture of anchors and cables 
nothing is ieft to chance, but that every- 
thing that care, skill, and thorough 
workmanship can do is done to fulfil 
the stringent regulations laid down by 
Government, and to ensure the safety 
of “‘those who go down to the sea in 
ships.” And, added to the great interest | 
with which the visitor has watched one | 
of the most important of iron in- | 


dustries, is the comfortable conviction 
that, whatever else may te lacking in 
Jack’s equipment, it will not be his} 
anchors that will break cr his cabies that 
will part. 











MAY 24, 








HAN the splendour of simplicity in 
living there can be nothing more 
magnificent, save only the silent splendour 
ef simplicity in dying. Yonder in the 
Isle, when Victoria the Queen rendered 
back to God the 
breath she drew but 
for her people’s 
good and in their 
service, the note 
that ran through 
all the brave music 
of her life was 
heard again—the 
note of absolute 
simplicity. Sur- 
reunded by her 
children and her 
children’s child- 
ren, a family united 
firm and sure by 
true reverence and 
devoted love for 
their great Mother; 
and fenced about 
with the free-given 
affection of her 
nations, who 
looked up to her, 
without question 
and without reserve, as the idea! Sovereign, 
the ideal Mother, the ideal Woman; 
Victoria the Good entered into the peace 
that passeth understanding. The day was 
long and full of toil. Surely 


The night is cool, 
And Rest endures beneath thc stars. 


H.R.H. EDWARD, 


Nigh on ‘eighty - two years ago, on 
May 24, 1819, the late Queen was born in 
Kensington Palace. Her father, Edward, 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S FATHER, 
DUKE OF 


VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 


rgor. 


By W. A. MACKENZIE, 





Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III., 
married, in 1818, her Serene Highness 
Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and widow 
of the Prince of Leiningen. The Duke 
and Duchess took 
up their residence 
at Amorbach, the 
Leiningen family 
estate ; but shortly 
before the advent 
of their only child 
they removed to 
England, so that 
the heir to the 
crown—the Duke 
was firmly per- 
suaded that his 
offspring would in- 
herit the throne— 
might be born on 
English soil. The 
Duke desired to 
have his daughter 
named Elizabeth, 
“after England’s 
greatest Queen ” ; 
George IV. wished 
her to be christ-* 
ened Georgina or’ 
Georgiana, for there was “no higher name 
than George”; but the ultimate selection 
was Alexandrina Victoria, the first name 
being given out of compliment to 
Alexander, Czar of All the Russias, who 
was godfather; and the second was her 
mother’s. 

Less than a year after the birth of the 
Princess, the Duke of Kent died’ at Sid-: 
mouth, leaving to the Duchess the onerous.’ 


KENT. 
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responsibility of training up the young 
Victoria in a manner befitting the high 
position which she seemed destined to 
occupy. ‘The task was one of no ordinary 
difficulty, for the Duchess was left in 
straitened circumstances, and had to 
combat the militant criticism and oppo- 
sition of her royal brothers -in - law, 
George IV. going so far on one occasion 
as to threaten to deprive her of the 
custody of her child. But in spite of 
all opposition and financial embarrass- 
ment, the Duchess of Kent maintained 
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ments of her Majesty’s nature. Some idea 
of the quiet and well-regulated home-life 
in which the future Queen was nurtured 
may be gathered from the following— 
“The family party met at breakfast at 
eight o’clock in summer-time, the Princess 
Victoria having her bread-and-milk and 
fruit put on a little table by her mother’s 
side. After breakfast the Princess Feodore 
[daughter of the Duchess by the Prince of 
Leiningen | studied with her governess, 
Baroness Lehzen, and the Princess Vic- 
toria went out for an hour’s walk or drive. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHPLACE : KENSINGTON PALACE. 


her position and her dignity. 
young Princess she planned an elaborate 
system of educaticn, and not only super- 
vised, but helped personally in the carrying 


For the 


efitout. From her Princess Victorialearned 
to speak French, German, and English, 
and from her, too, she also received her 
earliest instruction in music. The Baroness 
Lehzen, and at a later period the Rev. 
George Davys, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, assisted the Duchess in mould- 
ing the plastic young character, and in 
strengthening those qualities of truth- 
fulness, devotion to duty, courage, and 
courtesy, which were ever the fairest orna- 


From ten to twelve her mother instructed 
her, after which she would amuse herself 
by running through the suite of rooms 
which extended round the two sides of the 
palace, and in which were many of her toys. 
Her nurse was a Mrs. Brock, whom the 
Princess used to call her ‘ dear, dear 
Boppy. At two came a plain dinner, 
while the Duchess took her luncheon. 
After this, lessons again till four: then 
would come a visit or drive, and after that 
the Princess would ride or walk in the 
gardens; or occasionally, on very fine 
evenings, the whole party would sit out on 
the lawn under the trees. At the time of 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
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her mother’s dinner the Princess had her 
supper laid at her side ; then, after playing 
with her nurse, she would join the party 
at dessert, and at nine she would retire to 
her bed, which was placed by the side of 
her mother’s.” 

During her novitiate (so to say) she 
made but few appearances in public. She 
appeared at a juvenile ball given by 
George IV. in honour of the Queen of 
Portugal, who was but little older than 
the Princess Victoria, then ten years old. 
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Duchess and her methods: “Among 
many other things, I have particularly to 
compiain of the manner in which that 
young lady has been kept away from my 
Court; she has been repeatedly kept from 
my Drawing-Rooms, at which she ought 
always to have been present ; but Iam fully 
resolved that this shall not happen again. 
I would have her know that I am King, 
and I am determined to make my authority 
respected, and for the future I shall imsist 
and command that the Princess do upon 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST VISIT TO THE CITY, 1837. 
Reproduced from the * Illustrated London News.” 


She did not attend the coronation of 
William IV., the Duchess having pleaded 
the delicacy of her health and secured the 
King’s permission to be absent. William 
was extremely fond of his pretty little 
niece, and would have liked much to have 
seen her oftener. But the Duchess having 
decided on a course of training in which 
semi - seclusion formed a _ chief part, 
nothing could move her from her reso- 
lution. The King, naturally enough, 
resented this, and on one occasion, as 
Greville records, he: ‘gave somewhat 
violent expression to his opinion of the 


all occasions appear at my Court, as it is 
her duty to do.” 

But the Duchess was right ; for it was. 
in those months and years spent apart 
from the distractions of Court life that the 
young Princess acquired that knowiedge of 
history and jianguages and that generai 

ulture which were in after years to prove 
of so much value to her, and formed those 
habits of order which alone enabled her 
to cope with the ever-increasing business 
of the nation. 

She came of age on May 24, 1837, and 
on the zoth of the following month 
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William IV. died. It is unnecessary to _ had difficulty in rousing the sleepy porter ; 
relate the story of her accession: it is and how, when they had gained admit- 
familiar to us as a household word—how ~ tance, the Queen “‘ came into the room in 


QUEEN’S ARRIVAL AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS TO OPEN THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF HER REIGN. 


From the Picture by G. Baxter. 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and the a loose white night-gown [ dressing-gown, 
Lord Chamberlain went early in the really} and shawl, her night-cap thrown 
morning to Kensington Palace ; how they off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, 
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her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but 
perfectly collected. and dignified.” She 
held her first Privy Council and was 
proclaimed on June 21, and on July 13 
she dissolved Parliament in person. She 


visited the City for the first time on 
Lord Mayor’s Day; she opened her first 
Parliament on Nov. 20; and on June 28, 
1838, she was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey with all pomp and circumstance. 
The 


Queen drove from Buckingham 
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Then followed the great ceremony, with 
its fanfares of trumpets, its prayers and 
homily, its taking of the oath, anointing 
with holy oil, presentation of swords and 
spurs, investiture with the imperial robe, 
acceptance of sceptre, orb, and ring, and 
its final act of crowning. At the moment 
when Victoria assumed the crown, the 
peers and peeresses donned their coronets, 
making a swift gleam of jewelled light; 
while over blare of trumpets and boom 


MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, FEBRUARY I0, 1840. 
From the Picture by Str George Liayter. 


Palace to the Abbey in, the State 
coach drawn by eight cream-coloured 
horses, amid the cheers of a multitude 
that evinced loyalty such as it had been 
thought impossible for an English crowd 
to show. The people had had sad 
experience of royalty, and the change 
was welcome, especially to the more 
progressive in politics, who saw in her 
a monarch not of necessity opposed to 
all reform. She was received at the 
doors of the Abbey by the great officers 
of State, and immediately retired to the 
chambers prepared for the royal robing. 


of guns sounded the joyous shout of 
“God save the Queen!” The act 
of homage and Holy Communion fol- 
lowed, and it was not until late in the 
afternoon that the Queen, crowned, and 
carrying the sceptre and orb, rode back to 
Buckingham Palace, through the ranks of 
her cheering people. 

Lord Melbourne was her first Prime 
Minister, and, it may almost be said, her 
second father. To him fell the task of 
initiating her into the intricacies of Con- 
stitutional procedure, and he gave himself 
up to this duty with a whole-heartedness 
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and enthusiasm that won him the gratitude said to have caused him to ejaculate on 


of the Queen and the envy and dislike one occasion, ‘‘ 1 would rather manage ten 
of his contemporaries in opposition. Kings than one Queen.” In confirming, 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Melbourne soon discovered that the the Queen in Constitutional usage and 
Queen, young though she was, had a very _ practice Baron Stockmar also bore a share. 
decided will and some strong prejudicesof The Baron owed his appointment to the 
her own; and her independence of view is_ influence of Leopold I, King of the 
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Belgians, the Queen’s maternal uncle, 
whose political instructor Stockmar had 


also been. 
The chief 
lesson—and it 
was an in- 
valuable one— 
which Siock- 
mar impressed 
upon the 
Sovereign was 
thatthe Crown 
must not, 
under any 
consideration, 
concern itself 
with any 
political party 
in the State; 
but should be 
above all 
party, tem- 


pering the 
violence of a 
majority, 
never resisting the popular will, but 
always preserving a strict and honour- 


able impartiality. 
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1839, 








LOUIS PHILIPPE PRESENTING QUFEN VICTORIA TO THE 
PEOPLE AT THE FETE CHAMPETRE AT THE MONT D’ORLEANS, 


SEPTEMBER. 1843. 


From the “‘ Illustrated London News.” 


To these principles the 


with feelings of pleasure and joy 
various Constitutional formalitics — the 
naturalisation of the Prince, the settlement 


Prince 


Queen was a firm adherent all her life. 
In October 


Albert of 
Saxe- Coburg, 
her maternal 
cousin, came 
to this country 
on a visit to 
her Majesty, 
and, five days 
later, the 
Prince ac- 
cepted the 
royal hand. 
On Nov. 24 
the Queen 
communicated 
her choice of 
a husband to 
the Privy 
Council, and 
soon the news 
spread over 
the country, 
being every- 
where recewed 
After 


VIEW OF BALMORAL CASTLE FROM THE NORTH-WEST, INCLUDING THE BALL-ROOM. 
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THE BALL-ROOM 


THE ENTRANCE-HALL. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S HIGHLAND HOM E. 


No. 210. March 1901 
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of his allowance and his rank — the 
marriage took place on Feb. 10, 1840, in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James's, a union 
that, from its happy results and far-reach- 
ing consequences, has become historic. 
The Prince soon took the place in the 
public eye to which not only his high 
position, but his attainments and natural 
abilities, entitled him. ‘To every cause of 
justice, of mercy, and of progress in art, 
industry, and science the Prince gave his 
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would not get on well with the Queen, 
especially as he had been prominent in 
fixing the Prince Consort’s allowance at a 
moderate sum; but, contrary to expecta- 
tion, he gradually won the confidence of 
his Sovereign, who came to see his dis- 
interestedness and high sense of responsi- 
bility. ‘‘ He thinks little of party and not 
at all of himself,” she was heard to say. 
On Lord Mayor’s Day 1841 the Prince 
of Wales was born, and in September of 


WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE MEADOWS, 


patronage and active support. That he 
was never so popular as his merits 
warranted was not his fault, but must be 
set down rather to that reserve character- 
istic of our. nation which is at once its 
quality and its defect. 

On Nov. 21, 1840, Princess Victoria, 
the Princess Royal, afterwards the Crowr 
Princess of Prussia and then-of Germany, 
and, later still, the Empress Frederick, 
was born. In this year there was a change 
of Government, and Peel came into office. 
There were many who believed that he 


the following year the Queen paid the 
first of a ‘tong succession of visits to 
Scotland, going by sea to Edinburgh, 
whence she made a tour in the High- 


lands. On April 25, 1843, the Princess 
Alice, afterwards Grand Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, was born; and in the autumn 
of the same year a visit was paid to Louis 
Philippe at Chateau d’Eu, near Tréport, 
the first State visit to France by a British 
Sovereign since the time of Henry VIII. 
In 1844 she received as an honoured 
guest Nicholas of Russia, with whom in a 
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THE THRONE-ROOM. 





THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM, 


STATE APARTMENTS, WINDSOR. 
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THE FIRST OF MAY, 1851. PRINCE ARTHUR (DUKE OF CONNAUGHT), ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
HIS BIRTHDAY, RECEIVING A GOLD CASKET FROM HIS GODFATHER, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
From the Picture by F. Winterhaltor. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MAY-DAY, 
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QUEEN VICTORIA DISTRIBUTING DECORATIONS TO WOUNDED OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
FROM THE CRIMEA, MAY 3lI, 1856. 


Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.” 


few years she was to be at war; and in the 
same year Louis Philippe paid his return 
visit, and was created a Knight of the 
Garter. Later in the year Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, afterwards Duke of 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was born, the fourth 
of a family of nine. Helena, Princess 
Christian, was born May 25, 1846; Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, March 18, 1848; 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught, May 1, 1850; 
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Leopold, Duke of Albany, April 7, 1853; 
and Beatrice, Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, April 14, 1857. 

In 1845 her Majesty purchased the 
estate of Balmoral for about £200,000, 
savings from her Civil List. The old 
castle was demolished, and the present 
building erected under the direct super- 
vision of Prince Albert, who was his own 
architect and landscape-gardener. Here 
everything is now practically as it was in 
1848, when the new castle was completed. 
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Palmerston, and so on. In 185r came 
the climax of Prince Albert’s public life— 
the opening of the Great Exhibition, the 
great Festival of Indastry. Although not 
the originator of the scheme, he was a 
very energetic godfather, and but for his 
untiring exertions it would not have been 
the success it was. The Queen opened it 
in state, and in 1854, when the Crystal 
Palace had been removed to Sydenham, 
she inaugurated it there. 

Then came the Crimean War, a time 


Na il 


Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co., Regent Street. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Of her many homes the Queen loved this 
the best; for at Balmoral she was tram- 
melled by no irksome ceremonies; she 
was free to be the private individual, to 
visit the homely people of the lovely glen, 
and to enjoy the simple life she loved, a 
little way out of *‘ the fierce light.” 

In 1849, after a year which saw the 
whole of Europe convulsed by revolution, 
thrones overturned, and Governments scat- 
tered, the Queen paid the first of her four 
visits to Ireland, landing at the Cove of 
Cork, thereafter called Queenstown. The 
next year or two were uneventful, save for 
political events, snubbings of the masterful 


fraught with disaster and national disquiet. 
Through it all the Queen bore herself 
nobly, devoting herself, apart from State- 
business, to works of mercy, helping to- 
found the Patriotic Fund, and furthering 
the noble work of Florence Nightingale. 
During the progress of the war the 
Emperor and Empress of the French 
visited the Queen, and our then ally was 
made a Knight of the Garter. InSeptember, 
when her Majesty was in retreat at 
Balmoral, she received news of the fall 
of Sebastopol. Shortly afterwards an- 
nouncement was made of the betrothal 
of the Princess Royal to Prince Frederick 
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MASQUERADERS AT QUEEN VICTORIA’S FANCY-DRESS BALL IN THE PICTURE GALLERY 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, MAY, 1242. 


QUEEN VICTORIA PRESENTED IN THE THRONE-ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WITH AN ADDRESS 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


REMINISCENCES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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THE WEDDING OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 


MARCH 10, 


William of Prussia. The Crimean War 
was scarcely over when the horrors of the 
Mutiny in India began, filling the hearts 
of the Queen and her people with pity 
and grief unparalleled. But order was 
ultimately restored, and her Majesty issued 


£63. 


a proclamation of such comprehensive 
generosity and tolerance that it has come 
to be regarded by the natives as a sort of 
charter of liberty. 

In 1859 the Queen became a grand- 
mother by the birth of Prince William, 
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the present Emperor of Germany. In 
1860 the Princess Alice was betrothed 
to Prince Louis of Hesse, and the Prince 
of Wales visited America, traveling as 
Lord Renfrew. 
that he should visit Canada only, but 
President Buchanan wrote to the Queen, 


At first it was intended’ 
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accepted, and the Prince everywhere 
received hearty welcome and hospitality. 

The year 1861 was a fatal one. The 
Duchess of Kent died at Frogmore on 
March 16, at the age of seventy-four. 
But the great blow to the Queen’s happi- 
ness feli on Dec. 14, when the Prince 





QUEEN VICTORIA VISITING NETLEY HOSPITAL, MAY 9, 1863. 
Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.” 


“She went through many of the wards, and spoke in particular to an old soldier from India who lay at the 


“pint of death. 
»ee your Majesty with my own eyes.’ ”’ 


inviting the Prince to Washington, so that 
the citizens of the States might have an 
opportunity of manifesting “‘their deep 
sense of your domestic virtues, as well 
as their conviction of your merits as a 
wise, patriotic, and constitutional Sove- 


reign.” The President’s invitation was 


The poor fellow exclaimed, ‘I thank God that He has allowed me to live long enough to 


Consort succumbed to an attack of typhoid 
fever, his last words being for his wife, 
“liebes Frauchen.” The Queen’s grief 
was terrible and uncontrollable. She gave 
herself whole-heartedly to mourning, to a 
very luxury of woe. She made no public 
appearance until 1864. She did hot even 








appear at the 
wedding of 
the Prince of 
Wales to 
Princess 
Alexandra of 
Denmark on 
March ro, 
1863, but 
occupied a 
seat ina 
private 
gallery. Her 
long period 
of mourning 
causeda 
good deal of 
discontent, 
owing to its 
adverse influ- 
ence on 
trade. 

The years 
to 1871 were 
comparatively 
quiet. In 
November of 
that year the 
Prince of 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, 1872 : THE SCENE AT TEMPLE BAR. 
Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.” 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1872 : THE PROCFSSION UP LUDGATE HILL. 


Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.” 
THANKSGIVING, FEBRUARY 
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Wales felt 
ih and 
fora long 
time his life 
hung in the 
balance. Not 
only this 
country, but 
the whole 
world, was 
moved by 
fears of the 
worst. The 
anniversary 
of the Prince 
Consort’s 
death was 
universally 
dreaded, ‘but 
the day was 
passed, and 
not long after 
the Prince 
was declared 
to be out of 
danger. 
Feb. 27, 1872, 


. Was set apart 


as a Day of 
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THE PRINCESS ROYAL (EMPRESS FREDERICK). PRINCESS HELENA (PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF 
Acep ELEvEN. SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN). 


AGeD ‘THREE. 


‘Thanksgiving, dnd 
her Majesty and 
the Prince went in 


solemn state to 
St. Paul’s, amid the 
joyous shouts of an 
innumerable throng, 
to return thanks to 
the Almighty. This 


«lay may be said to 
have seen an end 
of all grumbling at 
the Queen’s lengthy 
seclusion from the 
public view. 


When the Franco- 
German War came 
her Majesty’s sym- 
pathies were, natur- 
ally enough, enlisted 
on the German side. 
She viewed with 
delight the realis- 
ation of Stockmar’s 
dream and the Prince 
Censort’s hope —a 
united German 
Empire ; and _ she 
was all the more 
pleased because her 


PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE). 
Acgp Fovr. 


LATE PRINCESS ALICE (GRAND DUCHESS PRINCESS BEATRICE (PRINCESS HENRY 
OF HESSE). OF BATTENBERG). 
AcEp SEVEN. Acep TweLve. 


QUEEN Vi 6 T.C:8°2: Ate DAUGHTER S. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S JUBILEE, 1887 : THE ROYAL PROCESSION IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Reproduced from the “‘ Illustrated London News.” 


THE JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JUNE 21, 1887. 


THE JUBILEE oF t8 8 3 
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favourite daughter, her first-born, would 
one :day become Empress. But this 
feeling did not prevent her from accord- 
ing the rites of hospitality to the exiled 
Emperor and Empress of the French. 
In 1873, after many discussions of no 
little heat, she was proclaimed Empress 
of India, chiefly at the instance of Mr. 
Disraeli, who was shortly afterwards made 
Earl of Beaconsfield. The events of the 
following few years were mainly of a 
political character, and, as such, of no 
great importance in this brief outline of 
the Sovereign’s life. One event, however, 


stands out prominently—the sacrifice of 
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celebrities. The most touching note of 
the ceremony was struck when, after the 
Benediction by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, her Majesty called her children and 
their consorts to her, and embraced them 
affectionately before the distinguished 
multitude. This act spoke home to every 
heart in the Empire. 

In March 1888 the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Germany, so notable a figure 
at the Jubilee, became Emperor, and three 
months afterwards was laid among his 
fathers. This was a severe bereavement 
to her Majesty. But a heavier loss was to 
fall in 1892, when the, Duke of Clarence, 


Photo. by H. N. King. 


OSBORNE HOUSE, WHERE QUEEN VICTORIA DIED, JANUARY 22, I9QOTI. 


General Gordon at Khartoum. The 
action of the Government she felt very 
strongly, and she went so far as to let 
it be known publicly that for many of 
the Ca ‘inet’s deeds she was in no way 
responsible. It is well known that she 
frequently urged on the Government the 
fulfilment of their promises to Gordon. 
The soldier-martyr’s Bible, found at Khar- 
toum, was one of her Majesty’s most 
treasured possessions. 

Her Jubilee was celebrated in 1887 
with impressive ceremonies and much 
military and naval pomp. A_ great 
memorial service was held in West- 
minster Abbey, at which were present 
many Kings and Princes and _ world- 


eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and so 
destined one day for the throne, passed 
away after a short illness. 

The events of the years since then are 
well within” the public memory. Chief 
of them was, of course, the celebration of 
her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897, 
when from every corner of this world- 
wide Empire came countless deputations 
of distinguished men, bearing tribute of 
love and homage. On the great day of 
Jubilee the Queen drove from Bucking- 
ham Palace through living streets of her 
people to St. Paul’s, where she gave 
thanks to:the King of Kings. The scene 
at the Cathedral was magnificent in the 
extreme. « Representative troops of the 
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QUEEN 


VIGTORIA’S 


LAST PORTRATT. 


By Messrs. Hughes and Mullins, Ryde. 


Empire lined the Churchyard ; diplomats, 
Church dignitaries, and Privy Councillors 
thronged the Cathedral steps ; and behind 
the Queen, as she gave thanks, stood a 
bodyguard of the 


Princes of Europe, 
resplendent in gorgeous uniforms. In 
historic significance the Diamond Jubilee 


is the last event of importance in the long 


reign of nearly sixty-four years, which 
came to so fair an end on Jan. 22,1901 ; for 
that notable gathering of Empire-builders 
caused an outburst of patriotic feeling the 
like of which this country had never before 
seen. ‘To vary an immortal saying, ‘‘That 
day was kindled in England such a fire as 


the whole world shall not put out.” 


N.B.—That part of the- Magazine containing our article on ‘ The Queen's Old Servants” went 
to press some little time before the death of her Majesty.—EpiTor. 





